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Above—Super DeVry 35 


OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 


Above right—Standard 


Below—The famous 


DeVry Portable 35 
m.m. sound projector. 
Basically the Original 
DeVry creation—com- 
pletely redesigned with 
every worthwhile 

and modern 
sound improve- 

ment. 





Right—DeVry professional 35 


The World Largest and Finest Line 





Below right — The De 
Vry semi-portable 35 
m.m. sound projector. 
Heavy duty mechanism 
and advanced optical 
system. This equipment 
is ideal for 
small theatres 
and most audi- 
toriums. 


m.m. theatre projector— 
streamlined—exclusively 
modern in design and 
performance. 


DeVry shown with 4000 
ft. magazines and 2100 
watt mazda lamps. 

Below left—The new DeVry 16 m.m. arc sound pro- 


jector—Built to professional standards. Unequalled 
in construction and performance. 
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DEVRY CORPORATION *" 


2535 N. ASHLAND AVE. CHICAGO 


NEW YOR HOLLYWOOD 


m.m. sound camera for single 
and double system recording— 
extreme right—the DeVry sepa- 
rate 35 m.m. recorder. 


Below left—(at top)—The new 
DeVry ‘“Interpreter’’ 16 m.m. 
sound projector. Almost human 
in operation. Superior picture 
and sound— moderately priced. 


Left middle—The DeVry Deluxe 
16 m.m. sound projector. Peer 
of all portable units 1600 fet. 
Capacity. 


Left (at bottom)—The new DeVry 
model ‘‘Q’’. Single case con- 
struction. Projector, Amplifier, 
and Speaker in one unit. 


THE HOUSE OF DeVRY 


—manufacturers of precision mo- 
tion picture equipment for 26 
years. DeVry 35 m.m. cameras 
and projectors have been the 
choice of Hollywood studios and 
theatres throughout the world; 
and the DeVry line of 16 m.m. 
equipment is already the choice 
of those who have taken the 
time to investigate. 
o 


Write for circular on any par- 
ticular product listed here, which 
does not include DeVry printers, 
silent projectors and film stereo 
viewer. 
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Above—DeVry 16 m.m. 
sound camera built 
to professional stand- 
ards. 400 ft. capacity. 


Below—The DeVry auto- 
matic 35 m.m. camera 

choice of newsreel 
cameramen and explor- 
ers throughout the world. 





Above—The DeVry 16 
m.m. separate sound 


corder 400 ft. capacity. 


Below—The DeVry 16 
m.m. all purpose camera. 
Built for heavy duty and 
dependable use. 100 ft. 
capacity—black and 
white or color film. 
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Liosest to Bell & Howell Service! 





125 Visual Education Specialists 
Are Always Ready to Help You! 





anil 


A BELL & HOWELL PROJECTOR 
FOR EVERY SCHOOL NEED! 


Before buying any movie projector, first learn 
about Filmosound and Filmo Silent Projectors. 
They are made by Bell & Howell, makers of 
Hollywood's professional equipment, in mod- 
els for every school need. Each is precision- 
built for lasting, dependable service. The near- 
est Bell & Howell Visual Education Specialist 
will counsel you ably in choice of model. Mail 





HEREVER your school is located, 

chances are you’ re closest to Bell 
& Howell service. For B&H maintains 
125 Visual Education Specialists in 
strategic points throughout the nation. 
When you want aid om any visual edu- 
cation problem, a specialist can be at 
your door within a few hours! 

These 125 men are fully informed 
about school motion picture equip- 
ment, about films for school use, and 
about the way other schools have suc- 
cessfully applied motion pictures to 
teaching needs similar to yours. Their 
knowledge and their services are yours 
for the asking. 

And behind these specialists is the 
Bell & Howell Company, supplying a 
complete school service— (1) 
the finest projectors in such 
diversity that there’s one ex- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! > 


ee ee 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Without obligation, please have your nearest Visual 
Education Specialist help me with this problem: 


Include details on 


The Educational Screen 
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actly suited to your requirements, (2) 
a constantly growing library now 
numbering more than 1,400 films, and 
(3) competent factory service stations 
in NewYork, Chicago, and Hollywood. 
Should your visual education pro- 
gram be expanded? Let a B&H special- 
ist help you plan the improvements 
you’ve been wanting. Mail the coupon 
today—no obligation. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; London. Established 1907. 


se aa . 
At the convention in St. Louis, February 24 
to 29, see the Bell & Howell exhibit of the 


newest in visual aids, Booths A-40, 42, 44. 


Filmosound School Pro- 


coupon for details. 


jectors; Filmo Silent Projectors. 
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Diversitorials 





Editorial Advisory Board 


C) N THE following page appear the ten portraits 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, selected last 
fall by representative national ballots and functioning 
smoothly and effectively since January Ist, 1940. We 
cannot adequately express our deep appreciation of 
the service rendered to the visual field, as well as to 
the magazine, by this group of leaders, each burdened 
with the heavy responsibilities of his own executive 
position yet willing to make still further contribution 
to the good of our common cause. 


“Perceptual Learning” 


HE Board article this month is by John A. Holl- 

inger. Its very title, “Perceptual Learning,’ bids 
fair to rouse much profitable discussion. On another 
page, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., now conducting the 
official page of the Department of Visual Instruction, 
“Among Ourselves,” emphasizes the significance of 
Hollinger’s phrase. It is perhaps the nearest approach 
yet made to a correct name for the visual idea in 
education. 

The percept is purely sensory in origin, the con- 
cept intellectual. The percept is the essential raw 
material of all thought. Language is the essential 
medium of all thought, by speaker or thinker. Words 
are therefore an inevitable complement of all learning. 
Words alone can serve to interpret and clarify the 
simple percept, (a clap of thunder merely heard), to 
combine percepts by several senses into one complex 
percept (an orange seen, felt, smelled, and tasted), 
and finally to achieve the gradual assembly, correla- 
tion, coalition, evolution of percepts into concepts of 
unlimited complexity, and to integrate these concepts 
into the mass of concepts already in the mental store- 
house. To carry through this process successfully 
means true education. And “perceptual learning” 1s 
the foundation of it all. What are we seeking in “visual 
education” but “perceptual learning” ? 
(The Board article for March 
will be by William M. Gregory ) 


Our Modern Curriculum 


HE other day a 12-year-old boy came home from his 

seventh-grade labors in a public school of one of 
our great city systems. He greeted the family with 
“Well, today we’ve been learning all about syphilis.” 
He pronounced the y as in “fly” (probably following 
faithfully “teacher’s” pronunciation). Our informa- 
tion does not state whether visual aids were also used 
to strengthen the impact of this savory subject upon 
the young minds. There is an ample stock of slides 
and films available which would certainly add grisly 
vividness if desired. We ineline to hope for positive 
neglect of visual aids in this instance. 
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\Ve find this an interesting manifestation of ad- 
vanced ideas at work on the school curriculum, all 
aimed, to be sure, at educational progress. We as- 
sume that the school in question teaches only what is 
authorized by the city school administration and that 
hundreds of other schools in that same city are doing 
the same service of enlightenment for thousands of 
seventh-graders. Perhaps all city school systems nowa- 
days are equally advanced. We wonder now whether 
the administration will present “companionate mar- 
riage’ and “birth control” to the pupils this spring 
or postpone these subjects to the eighth grade. We 
wouldn't know. There is much that we do not know 
about the modern curriculum. At any rate, when we 
are still turning out college graduates who cannot spell 
their mother tongue, it is real comfort to know that 
the twelve-year-olds are learning “all about syphilis” 


anvw ay. 
The Film Evaluation Project 


Hi Film Evaluation Committee of teachers from 

all parts of the country is steadily growing. We no 
longer know the total number of teachers engaged. 
For an increasing number of Visual Instruction Di- 
rectors are sending in score cards over their own signa- 
tures, made from reports of many different teachers. 
In general, we aim at direct contact with each co- 
operating teacher in order to maintain our credit record 
of score cards returned by each. In many situations, 
however, it is doubtless more practical, and hence quite 
logical, for Directors to do all the scoring from a cen- 
tral point. We therefore issue the following cordial 
invitation. 

All Directors or Teachers in charge of visual 
activities in one school or school-system are invited 
to join the Film Evaluation Project under any one of 
the following plans: 


1. Send us names and schools of your teachers will- 
ing to score at least 10 films a year, in any grade and 
all subjects. Individual judge-numbers will be assigned 
and outfit sent to each, score cards to be returned by 
each direct to us in prepaid envelope furnished. 


2. Tell us how many individually numbered out- 
fits should be sent to you for distribution to teachers 
of your selection, one outfit to each. Cards from all 
teachers returnable by you in prepaid envelope furn- 
ished. Returned cards will identify teacher and judge- 
number for our credit record. 

(Plans 1 and 2 provide free copy of “1001 Films” 
for each judge) 

3. Or you may act as sole judge in your territory, 
with single judge-number, receive the outfit with extra 
score cards as needed, all cards returned to be credited 
to you regardless of what teacher scored the film. 

(Plan 3 provides no copy of “1001 Films” for the 
teachers cooperating ) 

Plan 3 is desirable where teachers score less than 
ten Films apiece in the school year. Any teacher scor- 
ing ten or more films should be a .regular member of 
the Evaluation Committee with his or her recorded 
judge-number. 

Netson L. GREENE 
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Perceptual Learning 


Placing much needed emphasis on the meaning, place and 


importance of the “percept” in all learning, and suggest- 
ing a new name for the visual movement in education. 


JOHN A. HOLLINGER 
Director of Science and Visualization 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Schools 


AD Thomas A. Edison lived before Gutenberg ; 

had the camera been invented before the printing 

press ; had pictorial presentation and representation 
preceded the textbook, how different would be school 
procedures! How different might be the accumulated 
records of past and present events! The article in 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Volume XVIII, Number 9, 
November, 1939, by Wendell Thomas, ““The Perceptual 
Stream of Teaching,” called attention to some important 
developments in the history of education. In good 
schools everywhere there are evidences of alert senses 
quickening the mental processes. The formal textbook 
assignments and the lectures are giving way to “situa- 
tions.” 

“What is designated by the word ‘situation’ is not 
a single object or event or set of objects and events. 
For we never experience nor form judgments about 
objects and events in isolation, but only in connection 
with a contextual whole. This latter is what is called 
a ‘situation’. I have mentioned the extent in which 
modern philosophy had been concerned with the prob 
lem of existence as perceptually and conceptually de 
termined. 
any such isolated singular object or event; an object 
or event is always a special part, phase, or aspect, of an 
environing experience world—a situation. ..... There 
is always a field in which observation of this or that 
object or event occurs. Observation of the latter is 
made for the sake of finding out what that field is 
with reference to some active adaptive response to be 


In actual experince, there is never 


made in carrying forward a course of behavior. One 
has only to recur to animal perception, occurring by 
means of sense organs, to note that isolation of what 
is perceived from the course of life-behavior would be 
not only futile, but obstructive, in many cases fatally 
so.”1 “All forms of knowledge are based upon and 
derived from perceptions.”? ‘We may accept as a brief 
definition of perception the statement that is common 
ly given, ‘sensation with meaning attached’. When we 
consider perception as a phase of thinking we may re 
verse the definition, and say perception as a thinking 
process consists of attaching meaning to any sensa- 
tion.”? The reader will profit by acquaintance with 
references listed at the end of this article. 

Situations that challenge attention and_ stimulate 
interest are essential to growth. In such situations 


1Dewey, John, Logic The Theory of Inquiry, 1938, pp. 66-67. 

“Benson, C. E., Lough, James E., et al., Psychology for 
Teachers, 1926, P. 88. 

sStormzand, Martin J., Progressive Methods of Teaching, 
1924, p. 97. 

“Robinson, E. S., Practical Psychology, 1926, p. 187 


attitudes are developed and ideation takes form. Some 
individuals have keener senses than others. The con- 
dition of sense organs and their functioning are deter- 
mined by their structure as well as by practice. 
Children may be given ample opportunities for practice 
in the proper use of their senses. “Through experience 
we come to pay attention to many things which pre- 
viously would have been neglected and also to neglect 
many things which previously would have commanded 
our attention. We are interested in matters to the de- 
gree to which we have formed habits of paying attention 
to them.’”4 

Sense-data and rational principles are both part and 
parcel of understanding and insight. Nevertheless, in 
a democracy where people are free under law and where 
people have voice and vote in making, amending, and 
repealing laws, understanding and insight based on 
sense-data or objective evidence are vitally important. 

On account of definite limitations in the past schools 
found difficulty in providing situations and experiences 
with sufficient sense-data. With the advent of new 
devices teachers and pupils find more challenging situa- 
tions. Photographic prints, such as, lantern. slides, 
motion pictures and paper prints, may now be used 
by every teacher. Projection equipment is simple and 
adequate. Graphic modes of presenting facts and 
museum materials now generally available may be part 
of every school’s equipment. In the laboratory pupils 





















Lantern Slide Library for Pittsburgh Schools 
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Film Library available to Pittsburgh Schools 


have experiences that challenge attention and furnish 
objective data. 

The devices mentioned above are not supplementary 
or “extra” but integral and essential in sound educa- 
tional procedures. It is unthinkable that a school system 
should continue practices of the ox-cart age while the 
rest of the community uses freely such modern devices 
as the automobile, telephone, radio and motion picture. 
Caution must be exercised in selecting proper types of 
materials. The school system is an organzation that 
functions to specific ends. Individuals too readily at- 
tempt to use the «schools for selfish purposes. Some 
materials offered to schools for the avowed purpose 
of educating children are worse than worthless. Co- 
operative evaluation schemes such as those of the 
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Motion Picture Project of the American Council on 
Education, the Educational Screen, the Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Education 
Association, and others, should produce notable re- 
sults. 

Materials are effective aids to learning only when 
they have educational value and are properly used. Pla 
ning and preparation for use of lantern slides, motion 
pictures, graphs, cartoons, or museum specimens are 
as necessary as with the use of textbook or the lecture 
method. Good architecture provides a utility (prepa- 
ration) room in every school building with electric 
outlet, projection screen, opaque shades and other es- } 
sentials where teachers may project lantern slides, 
motion pictures and other photographic prints in prepa- 
ration for the organization and presentation of learn- 
ing situations. In such utility rooms laboratory exercises 
may also be prepared. 

Gliblv it is said that in schools children are taught 

to think. but blood cannot be squeezed out of a turnip. 
Accurate and just inferences must be based on objective 
facts. Those individuals with the richest accumulation 
of sense-data, and experience of various kinds think 
most accurately and infer most justly. 

Asa ouide to the use of aids to perceptual learning 
some purposes might be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Challenge and stimulate interest 

2. Cultivate observation 
3. Stimulate and control wholesome imagination 
4. Provide bases for right attitudes, for just inte1 

ences. and for reflective thinking. 

(Concluded on p 74 


school-Made Motion Pictures 
For Public Relations in Ohio (II) 


- HE above script (see January issue) of a picture 
used to interpret the work of the schools in the 

teaching of reading, is an example of how the mo- 
tion picture can be used in a specific area. Very effec- 
tive pictures can be produced to show the work of the 
school as a whole—the general activities picture. This 
type of picture is a series of shots of the pupils partici- 
pating in their various activities, the results of their 
work when it can be shown, and thé school plant. Vari- 
ous techniques are used in this type of picture to relate 
the parts to the whole. For example, the principal is 
showing a parent around the school, or one pupil is fol- 
lowed through a complete day at school. 

When the administrator has outlined his public rela- 
tions program, he is in a position to decide what motion 
pictures should be produced and their relationship to 
the total program. This relationship should be made 
clear in the pictures. A suggestive list of subjects for 





Second article of series, suggesting subjects for 
filming, needed equipment and methods of financing. 


WILLIAM S. WAGNER 


et cen Ome 
Montpelier, Ohio, Public Sci 


motion pictures is included here. 

\. The curriculum in action—(1) It the program 1s set 
on a subject basis each subject may be used, either separately 
or in combination. (2) If the program is set up on an activity 


basis or on a modified activity basis, the unit may be followed 


through by showing the significant points 


B. Extra-curricular  acttviti \ctivities of the various 
clubs, varsity sports, safety patrol, student council, and othe 
activities which pupils engage in under school supervision, but 
which are not included in “The curriculum in action.” 

C. The supervisor's contribution—lf the part the supervisor 


plays in the total educational program is important it should 
be interpreted for the public. A picture could be made which 
would show how the supervisor works with the teachers to 
improve instruction. 

D. The administrator's contribution—The administrator’s 
main contribution is in having the physical facilities in readi- 
ness so that learning can take place \ picture showing this 
could include such activities as schedule making, inspection of 
buildings and classrooms, meetings with the board of education, 
ordering of supplies, and all other important services of the 
administrator. 


ae 
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E. The physical property of the school—Buildings, play- 
grounds, and equipment should be shown in relationship to their 
functions. A contrast between an old building and a modern 
one should prove effective. 

F. The janitorial staff—The most important contributions 
of the janitorial staff is in keeping the building in a health- 
ful eas The picture would show all the activities of the 
janitorial staff. 

G. The school board—The school board is the representa- 
tive of the public \ motion picture could show a membe1 
of the school board being elected, a school board meeting, the 
school or a new building, interviewing a prospective teacher, 
and inspecting new equipment. Somehow its relationship to the 
school should be shown. 


H. The county and state officers of education—Many of the 
public do not understand the services which are rendered by 
the county and state officers of education. Many times the 


school must turn to the state department for help. While 
there may not be enough material here for a complete picture 
it could be included with another. 


I. The social service work of the school—A picture on this 
phase of the school’s work might show the activities of the 
school nurse, the cafeteria in operation, the dental clinic, the 


T. B. clinic, pre-school health check-up, and other related 
activities which are necssary for a smoothly running school. 

J. The community—The school probably uses the communi 
ty resources as a part of its curriculum. The school journey 
to the different parts of the community for the purpose of col- 
lecting information to solve a problem would make excellent 
material for a motion picture. 

This is in no sense a complete list of motion picture 
subjects nor is it meant to be a specific list. The me 
tion picture production schedule should be a definite 
part of the total public relations program, and what 
motion pictures will be produced during the year will 
depend entirely upon this total program. 

The standards of honesty and dignity apply no less 
to motion pictures than to the other phases of the public 
relations program. In the production of motion pic- 
tures there is great danger that too much emphasis will 
be given to the spectacular activities and those which 
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Glenwood Junior High School, Findlay, Ohio 


(The pictures in this article are enlargements from the school-produced 
film “A Day at Glenwood 


are relatively easy to photograph. If the motion pic 
ture is to be used at all it must be used honestly, or the 
public will soon discover that the school of the screen 
is not the school the children of the community attend. 

The difficulties of using the motion picture in a pub- 
lic relations program are mainly of a technical nature. 
The equipment that is necessary to produce and project 
motion pictures involves significant expenditures. To 
get good motion pictures, there is necessary a thorough 
understanding of the fundamentals of photography, 
of lighting equipment and its use, and much time must 
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be spent in careful planning. These difficulties were 
not serious enough to prevent production by the thirty- 
eight schools studied in this thesis, and over half of 
these schools were able to cut down expense by bor- 
rowing the needed equipment. Practically all of the 
schools have their projectors. Most of them had at 
least one member of the staff whose knowledge of pho- 
tography was sufficient to shoot adequate motion pic- 
tures. All took some time to plan and produce their 
motion pictures and the evidence shows they considered 
their time well spent. 


Chapter III 
Introduction to Study 


The remainder of this thesis is a study of what has 
already been done by thirty-eight schools in Ohio who 
are using the school-made motion picture as a public re- 
lations agent. Not all the schools in Ohio doing this 
work have been reached, but there is reason to believe 
that the list secured is more than a majority. 

After securing the names of the persons and schools 
conducting such work (see Appendix!), the next step 
was to send each of them a questionnaire (see Appen- 
dix) which was designed to attempt to discover what 
is being done, how it is being done, and the nature of 
the results. The material for this report is based upon 
the information given in the questionnaire replies. 

This report is meant to serve both those who do and 
those who do not use the school-made motion picture 
as a public relations medium. The former may get 
some knowledge of what others are doing, and perhaps 
secure some useful ideas. The latter may find that 
the results of successful programs are enough to jus- 
tify attempting a program of their own. 

The writer has been unable to discover any previous 
studies which could be termed parallel to this one. 
However, there has been one nation-wide survey study 
which attempted to discover what types of motion pic- 
tures were being made by the schools (see Appendix ) 
and there have been may studies dealing directly with 
publicity films, but limited to the program of a single 
school or school system (see Appendix). 


Chapter IV 
Equipment, Cost and Financing 


The purpose of this chapter is to show what type of 
motion picture equipment is being used, in some in- 
stances its cost, and how it is financed. 

Camera. The camera is one expensive and indis- 
pensable item of equipment. Some say that the cost of 
using the camera is prohibitive, but it may often be 
borrowed or rented. Then, too, cameras need not be 
bought new, as there are many good used cameras on 
the market which can be had for a reasonably low price. 

Of the schools here considered, there are 5 using the 
8mm camera, and of these one school owns, while 4 
do not. There are 35 schools using the 16mm camera 


‘Space limitations have naturally compelled abridgement of 
this thesis. The Appendix, containing list of the 38 schools 
and directors, the elaborate questionnaire used, and reference 
tables are part of the complete thesis obtainable only by appli- 
cation to the author. 
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of which 17 own, while 18 do not. Nine of these 35 
schools using the 16mm camera did not report the cost 
of their cameras. There are 3 schools using both the 
8mm and i16mm camera; one school owns both, while 
the others own neither. 

The school-owned 8mm _ camera cost $91.00. 
Schools not owning the 8mm camera report a high of 
$45, low of $35, and a mean cost of $42. For the 16mm 
cameras owned by the school the low is $45, high $525, 
and mean cost is $151. For schools not owning the 
camera the low is $35, high $700, and mean cost is 
$190. 

Sound. Only 4 schools of those reporting made pic- 
tures with sound-on film. There are 16 schools using 
their amplifying systems or some similar device, to 
give sound accompaniment to their pictures. The re- 
maining 17 showed silent pictures, using no mechanical 
sound device. 

Projector. All but four of the schools report that 
the projector is owned by the school. In each of the 
four cases where the school does not own the projec- 
tor, it is owned by a staff member. 

Lighting. In reply to the question “What lighting 
equipment if any, did you use?” 31 schools mentioned 
using some type of lighting equipment. It is very dif- 
ficult to obtain good interior pictures without using 
artificial light; therefore, it is gratifying to note that 
out of 37 schools, 31 used this equipment. The prob- 
lem of how to get enough light is far from solved, how- 
ever, as 18 schools mention lighting as their chief diffi- 
culty. 

Financing. Since most Boards of Education are 
probably unwilling as yet to finance the film program, 





A student announcer at the microphone 


the administrator is usually forced to find some method 
or a combination of methods for raising the money. 

Of the variety of methods used to finance school- 
made films, admissions to noon movies was mentioned 
9 times, admissions to school-made films 8 times, funds 
of schools clubs or general fund 14 times, donations 
from community groups and individuals 2 times, board 
of education 6 times, personal donation of principal 
and teachers 5 times, admissions to school assemblies 
and entertainments 5 times, and candy sales, etc., 2 
times. 

The question of financing seems to be an individual 
difficulty which must be worked out by the schools 
themselves. It is often serious, however, for some pro- 
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grams have been either stopped or curtailed because of 
lack of funds. Finding sufficient time to photograph 
the motion picture was often mentioned as being the 
chief difficulty in film production. This seems to be 
a question of relative values. If the administrator 
after careful evaluation, comes to the conclusion that 
the film program is worthwhile, he will find the time 
for the production of motion pictures. 


Chapter V 
Amount, Cost and Projection Time of Films 


How many feet of film have been produced by these 
Ohio schools? Not including the cost of equipment, 
what did it cost to produce this film? How long would 
it take to project all the film reported? The answers 
to these questions will not only give one an idea of 
the mere quantity of film produced, but will open the 
way for a broader interpretation of the content section 
of this study. 

The 34 schools reporting on this question have pro- 
duced 45,900 feet of film. Since they were asked to re- 
port only on the three of their school-made pictures 
which they had shown most frequently, the 45,900 feet 
of film represents minimum. The total footage of 
school-made film in Ohio is not shown. Table I shows 
the types of film which make up this 45,900 feet and 
also their cost and projection time. 


Table I 
Projection 

Type per Time 

of film Footage Cost’ Foot in Hrs. 
16mm silent 39,400 $3,010 $.75 26% 
16mm sound 3,900 370 09 1% 
8mm 2,600 117 04 3% 
Total 45,900 $3,497 31% 


Much more than a majority of the schools are using 
the 16mm silent film. Although this costs three and 
one-half times more a foot to produce it is probably the 
more satisfactory for school use. Most schools own a 
16mm projector and can use it to project the film. If 
8mm film is used it means that an 8mm projector must 
either be bought or borrowed. The 16mm film has one 
big advantage over the 8mm film in that it can be 
made to yield a larger image on the screen and, there- 
fore, can be shown to more people at one time. 

(To be continued) 
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An Undeveloped Mine of Materials 
for Visual Education 


How pictures from current magazines are used by a science 
teacher, employing the opaque projector to great advantage. 
PROFESSOR JOHN PAUL GIVLER 


Head, Department of Biology, The Woman’s College 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro 


URING the so-called ‘dark ages’ in Europe the 
illiterate condition of the masses stimulated the 
enterprising Charlemagne to found a system of 
public education which may be considered the parent 
of our present schools. All that the Great Charles had 
to build upon was the scholastic training of the medieval 
church monks. It was a backward-looking sort of 
education, standing in great contrast both to the in 
tellectual freedom of the Greeks of Pericles’ time and 
also to the humanistic revolt which swept Europe afte 
the renaissance. 
In spite of all of the liberality 
our theories of education as a result of Greek influence, 


which has come into 


humanitarian conceptions and science, it must be con 
fessed that much in our modern schools remains es 
sentially cloistered and scholastic. This continues true, 
also, in defiance of the work which the psychologists 
have done to capture the formula of “the learning 
process” and make education “‘scientific.”’ 

The movement for “‘visual education” seems to be a 
part of the protest against the traditional and the pure 
ly scholastic in the world of teacher and student. As 
[ understand the matter, what is meant by “visual” 
education, is largely, pictorial education—for it is an 
open secret with most teachers that comparatively few 
people are able to read in any true meaning of the 
term. The public glance at the papers and scan the 
headlines but they do not read editorials or closely-knit 
articles in the better magazines. The stock excuse is 
that they are too busy — also given for not reading 
books. 

Fifty years ago the late Frank A. Munsey founded 
Munsey's Magazine which was the first popular period 
ical to my knowledge to be published on the theory 
that the public could make more out of pictures than 
text, for its issues were filled with good illustrations. 
That journal came to an end, as most magazines do 
sooner or later, and the idea which inspired it seemed 
to lie unappropriated, in this country, except for the 
always splendid National Geographic Magazine which 
occupies so well its own special field. European maga- 
zines which forshadowed our American pictorials are 
The Illustrated London News and the French paper 
L’/llustration. Then, suddenly, over here, appeared 
Life, followed by Look, Click and some others less 
prominent or less enduring. 

So far as I can observe, the flowering of all of this 
pictorial material has been too hidden to be appreciated 
properly or utilized in any adequate way by those who 
seek pictures to tell a story. If one were an architect, 
giving a course of popular lectures on housing, one 
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could readily find in the picture magazines much di- 
rectly to the point. The same would be true of a his- 
tory professor giving an extension course in current 
events. The applicability of much of this general mate- 
rial to specific and multifarious projects is amazing. 
As though to give still further help the more conserva- 
tive magazines, yielding to competition, have now both 
increased the number of their illustrations and also 
added color to them. 





The teacher having a classroom equipped with a 
good opaque projection lantern now comes to view 
the rotogravure sections of Sunday papers, the picture 
magazines and other similar material in a new light. 
And the enlargement of suitable figures by this device, 
as they appear on the screen in a darkened classroom, 
gives them also a new life, a transformed and en- 
hanced value. <A little experience and experimenting 
with trial pictures will give clues as to what is good 
and what is better and, at the same time, sharpen the 
eye and the mental appetite for more of them. Many 
of the offerings are reproduced from photographs taken 
with nearly priceless lenses and by the best of photo- 
graphers. The result is rare animals of the zoo, tropi- 
cal plants in their native haunts, or the new 200 inch 
telescope for Mount Palomar. 

The good teacher knows the inestimable value of a 
good picture shown to a class to illustrate a certain 
topic at just the right time. The present author began 
experimenting with this teaching device about twenty- 


Mounting pictures on cards of various sizes, shown in background | 
‘i 
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five years ago with the well-known Perry Pictures and 
then with those found occasionally in the magazines of 
that period. Some of our experience in this connection 
may be of value to others and it is for this reason that 
it is recorded here. 

As an example of the way in which newspaper and 
magazine pictures serve as effective teaching devices 
allow me to describe the following incident. I open my 
copy of the New York Times Magazine and find there 
a well-illustrated article on the cathedral at Chartres, 
France. As I am a biologist you will probably ask, 
“What in the world can that mean to you?” Now it 
does happen that I earn my living teaching biology, 
but I have found that I can do that task best and most 
helpfully by cultivating a sympathetic understanding of 
a thousand other things. Biology, or chemistry, or phy- 
sics, or geography, are subjects of very wide relation- 
ships with all manner of other aspects of human life. 

Regarding the Chartres cathedral I happen to recall 
at once, on seeing the picture, that it displays on a 
panel of stone carvings of its south porch a beautiful 
figure of the plant known as the columbine, a fact re- 
ferred to and illustrated by Charles Singer, the English 
biological historian, in his work entitled “The Story of 
Living Things.” That carving, produced about A. D. 
1260, brought back to public eye and notice the fresh- 
ness and beauty of a living thing because the figures 
were copied faithfully by the sculptor from the flowers 
in the French meadows. The smell and feeling of the 
natural plant were his as he drew his outlines and chis- 
eled his leaves and flowers. If you will compare this 
captured natural charm, preserved for us in stone for 
now these seven centuries, with the degraded and 
senseless copyings in herbals of the same period, you 
will see how significant a contribution to biological art 
was this work on this very building. For these reasons 
I save this picture but my particular interest in it does 
not preclude the possibilities of its use by a teacher of 
French, of history, architecture or religion, as those in- 
terested in visual education may well understand. We 
not only save the picture but we make it into a perman- 
ent mount, as later to be described, and store it in a 
filing cabinet. 

Many pictures, such as the one referred to, found in 
magazines, newspapers, circulars and other literature, 
are ordinarily glanced at once on Sunday and thrown 
away on Monday morning. Many from the sources 
named are, of course, without value; but the genius of 
the broadly trained and _ discriminating teacher, 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, personnel director or librarian 
lies in knowing “gold“ when he sees it. The right pic- 
ture shown in a class at just the right time may bring 
interest and clinch realization as well-written words 
may fail todo. Moreover, young,people take hold upon 
studies with avidity when they can see that schooling 
is not a thing for the locked exhibition case, but rather, 
that it consists in realizing the meanings and relations 
of apparently unrelated and commonplace things around 
them. 

Our picture collection has been dug from just this 
mine. Students and others bring me a few, but for the 
most part, they are caught from out the piles of the ap- 
parently meaningless and irrelevant by keeping my own 
“weather eye” constantly on the lookout for something 
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Selecting mounted pictures from the files 


apt. Frequently I buy a magazine just for one picture. 
We harvest the items desired and usually discard the 
rest of the magazine. It is important to record all data at 
once in ink on the margin. The pictures may be 
mounted at once or laid away in portfolios or Manila 
folders until one has time for the mounting process. 

To mount pictures for direct inspection, projection 
on a screen with the opaque projection lantern, or for 
framing, we use a rather heavy light gray Plain Pro- 
cess Mat Board supplied by the National Card, Mat 
and Board Company, 4318 Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 
The stock we now use is designated as Style No.-934 
Plain Process Board, 18 ply, Size, over all, 18x44 


inches. For mounting our pictures we have it cut 
into four sizes—5x8 inches, letter size, legal size and 
14x22 inches, on a power paper cutter. This is much 


better than to have no two cards of the same size and 
saves much hard work with knife and ruler. In mount- 
ing the pictures we use a good grade of library paste 
but freshly made flour paste, to which about one per 
cent of common alum is added, is really better. We 
use rubber cement also with some pictures. As it con- 
tains no water the rubber product causes no pulling or 
warping of the cards but it probably will deteriorate 
sooner that the starch or dextrin pastes. 

No matter what adhesive you use it is better to paste 
the picture down all over than merely to “tack’’ 
it by the edges or corners. Very important, also, is 
proper trimming before mounting. This is best done 
with a stiff backed, single-edged, razor-blade and a long 
steel straight-edge, although a good brass-edged ruler 
will serve. Pictures should be cut straight, with proper 
margins, and mounted straight and neatly on the card, 
otherwise the collection will look homemade and ama- 
teurish. Although pictures, such as we use, are gath- 
ered from all sources, the collection as it stands ar- 
ranged in a four-section legal-size, letter-file, has a cer- 
tain definite unity. 

For our purposes in a department of biology we give 


a 
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each card two numbers, one in Roman, lettered in black 
ink on the upper right corner, and another in Arabic 
on the lower left. The Arabic numbers run continu 
ously and correspond to similar ones in the accession 
book where data concerning the source of the entry and 
other facts are recorded. Neither this device, nor the 


book, is absolutely necessary. Nearly indispensable, 
however, is the system of Roman numeral designation 
corresponding to a scheme of classification which, for 
our collection, comprises fifty*heads from ? (General 
Biology) to L (Miscellaneous ).+ Between the two we 


have many titles, corresponding roughly to the conven 
tional systems of plant and animal classifications, with 
others such as Organic Evolution, Genetics and Paleon 
tology. In the tills of the files the cards stand separated 
by pressboard guides topped by three-stagger@d metal 
label holders in which the typed titles are inserted. 

A collection of the kind described is not only a pet 
manent acquisition to the resources of a department for 
visual education. It is also a growing, revisable and 
adaptable thing. There is scarcely any limit to the 

| 
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size, scope or character of pictorial material it may 
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made to receive and hold in readiness for instant use. 
There is a definite place in the files for every new pic- 
ture and, after use in the classroom, the Roman nu- 
meral tells at once the place to which it must be re- 
turned. 

In using the pictures with a projection lantern we 
find that some papers and certain processes of illustra- 
tions show up more effectively than others. To gain 
knowledge as to pictures, ink or cards, as well as the 
best kinds of screens, one may make many interesting 
experimental studies the results of which should bring 
out improvements on the methods here outlined. 

\VWe have gone far enough, however, in collecting, 
mounting, classifying, and in the projection of the kinds 
of pictures described, to know that nearly all are good, 
and, if displayed to students at opportune times, will go 
far in helping to clarify a subject and give it vital in- 
terest. 

It is our concluding hope that this “mine” of nearly 
untouched materials for visual education will pay big 
returns to many teachers and others who should find 
broadening of interests and pleasure in working it. 


A Study of the Comparative Etfectiveness of Three 
Methods of Using Motion Pictures in Teaching (1) 


Chapter I 


Problem 


HE study reported herein is an attempt to dete 

mine the relative effectiveness of three different 

methods of using motion pictures, produced as 
talking motion pictures, in the teaching of several spe 
cific topics (1) with respect to the factual information 
gained directly from the picture and (2) with respect 
to the ability of the pupils to apply the knowledge thus 
gained to new situations. 

The addition of sound to the motion picture has 
confronted educators with new problems. Since nearly 
all educational sound motion pictures are talking pic- 
tures, that is, pictorial continuities accompanied by 
oral lectures which explain, enlarge upon, and bridge 
the gaps in the pictorial presentation, it is apparent that 
there may be a conflict between the oral lecture of the 
picture and the efforts of the classroom teacher to 
present the pictorial elements of the picture as an in 
tegral part of what is being taught. It may also be 
questioned whether the method of teaching incorpor 
ated in the talking picture is psychologically sound. 

It is conceivable that the quickest method of trans 
mitting factual information to others is through a com 


A carefully controlled study of classroom values of 
sound films with results conducive to further research. 


JOHN ELMORE HANSEN 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


bination of showing and telling, which is essentially 
the method employed by the talking motion picture. 
Especially would it seem that this might be so for 
purposes of immediate verbal recall. If learning is to 
have much value, however, it must not only have some 
degree of permanence, but it must make provision for 
the transfer of training through the proper development 
of concepts which are rich in content. It seems to be 
the opinion of most educational psychologists that edu- 
cation should concern itself more largely with the 
proper development of rich meanings or concepts and 
that if this is done transfer of training will take care 
of itself. Does the talking motion picture promote 
learning on this higher level? Does it promote the 
kind of learning which bestows the power to deal with 
new situations? Is the spoken continuity of the sound 
motion picture a help or a hindrance to learning? The 
determination of the effectiveness of this broken con- 
tinuity, and the determination of the most effective 
class-room methods in the use of talking pictures are 
problems which need additional study. The writer’s 
purpose in conducting the study reported herein as 
stated above was to help remove some of the uncertainty 
that exists regarding the effectiveness of the mechan- 
ically recorded verbal continuity of educational talking 
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motion pictures both as it affects learning and as it 
affects the transfer of training. 


Chapter II 
Previous Investigations 


Experimental studies in the educational use of mo- 
tion pictures were begun about twenty years ago. In 
1918 one of the first published studies, by David Sum- 
stine,! appeared in School and Society. Studies by 
Freeman and others? at Chicago and by Weber? at 
Columbia appeared during the succeeding five or six 
years. The University of Chicago studies under the 
direction of Freeman were intended to show the func- 
tion of motion pictures and to determine their su- 
periority, if any, over other types of visual aids and 
non-visual methods. Thirteen studies were reported in 
this series. Weber’s study was devoted largely to dis- 
covering the relative values of the motion picture, lan- 
tern slide, and other types of visual aids. 

These earlier investigations were handicapped by a 
paucity of well planned and well constructed motion 
pictures, and, because of this lack, their results and 
conclusions would hardly be considered valid today. 
However, they were an excellent beginning in the ob- 
jective study of the educational motion picture and set 
the stage for more comprehensive studies that followed. 

In 1929 Wood and Freeman‘ reported the results of 
an extensive investigation to determine the contribution 
of motion pictures when used as an integral part of 
classroom teaching procedure, in (1) motivating pupil 
activity in relation to the subject studied, (2) effecting 
factual learning, (3) improving descriptive processes, 
and (4) promoting understanding of causes, effects, 
and relationships. 

In the same year Knowlton and Tilton® reported the 
results of an investigation of the effectiveness of the 
Yale Chronicles of America Photoplays in (1) motivat- 
ing greater pupil activity and classroom participation ; 
(2) improving knowledge of historical chronology and 
geography and personages, casual relationships, etc. : 
and (3) improving permanency of learning. In 1932 
Knowlton and Tilton® also made a study of “The Audi- 
torium vs. Classroom Showing of Motion Pictures in 
History Teaching.” 

In 1933 the writer? conducted a study in two Wiscon- 
sin school systems to determine the permanency of 
learning through the aid of motion pictures. 

The motion pictures used in those four last named 
studies differed from those used in the previously men- 
tioned in that they were constructed specifically for 
instructional purposes. 

The first experimental study involving educational 
talking pictures was reported in 1932 by Clark® of New 
York University. This was followed in 1933 by Studies 
by Arnspiger® at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity and by Rulon ?° at Harvard. In 1934 Westfall? re- 
ported the results of a study at Teachers College, and 
in 1936 the writer!? reported a study conducted in 
Wisconsin. 

The purpose of Arnspiger’s study was: (1) to deter- 
mine by experimentation the relative effectiveness (a) 
of teaching with the aid of certain educational talking 
pictures in the fields of natural science and music in 
grades 5 and 7 respectively and (b) of the usual meth- 
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ods of classroom instruction: (2) to make an analysis 
of the composition elements of certain scenes of the 
talking pictures used in the experiment, this analysis 
being treated in such manner as to serve as an intreduc- 
tion to the study of the relative effectiveness of these 
elements of composition. He found that the talking 
pictures used in the experiment made marked and last- 
ing contributions to learning both in natural science 
and in the music units and that these contributions 
were made without the loss of learning the other ele- 
ments of subject matter of the units not included in 
the talking pictures themselves. 

Rulon attempted to evaluate the educational effective- 
ness of the sound motion picture in the teaching of 
ninth grade general science as compared with the text- 
book method of teaching the same subject. He found 
that the teaching technique employing the motion pic- 
ture film was 20.5% more effective from the instruc- 
tional standpoint than was the unaided presentation. 
He found also that the retained gain of the film group 
was 38.5% greater than that of the control group. 
However, the results of Rulon’s study must be con- 
sidered in light of the fact that the control group was 
limited to the textbook, all the laboratory aids and 
devices ordinarily used in the teaching of the subject 
apparently being barred, while the experimental group 
enjoyed the benefit of the textbook plus the motion 
pictures. 

The other four talking picture studies listed above 
dealt wholly or in part with a comparison of the ef- 
fectiveness of talking pictures and silent motion pictures 
and with various methods of presenting verbal con- 
tinuities with pictures. 

Clark attempted to determine the effectiveness of 
talking motion pictures as compared with two other 
types of teaching aids, namely, silent motion pictures 
and lecture demonstrations. His investigation was car- 
ried on with college freshmen in the subject of science. 
He studied two phases of the problem of evaluating 
the use of sound motion pictures: the relative values of 
such pictures as a means of (1) conveying concrete 
knowledge or information and (2) stimulating and 
maintaining interests. His conclusions were essentially 
as follows: (1) That realistic and vital sound films 
were as effective as identical lecture demonstrations in 
conveying specific information of a scientific nature to 
mature students, (2) that silent films did not appear 
to be as effective as identical classroom demonstrations 
for developing specific knowledge on the part of junior 
college students, (3) that sound films of the strictly 
lecture type with an offstage voice were not as effective 
as identical silent films with printed captions in con- 
veying specific information, (4) that the three methods 
of presentation were about equally effective in maintain- 
ing interests, and (5) that the sound picture was more 
effective in stimulating a present interest. 

Westfall’s study was concerned with an evaluation 
of the relative merits of the following forms of verbal 
accompaniment to educational motion pictures: (1) no 
explanation, (2) average length titles, (3) long titles, 
(4) average length titles plus teacher comment, (5) 
teacher lecture, (6) talking picture, (7) teacher-pre- 
pared explanation. He found in the case of films orig- 
inally constructed as silent films with the usual cap- 
tions that (1) the teacher explanation prepared by the 
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The above illustrations are from the following Erpi films, reading from left to right, “Plant Growth,” “Plant Roots,” 
“Leaves,” “Flowers at Work.” 


teacher from materials furnished with the films, (2) a 
lecture furnished with the film and read by the teacher, 
and (3) the usual captions, were about equally effective 
in aiding the pupils to understand the contents of the 
film: and that these three forms of verbal accompani 
ment were superior to long captions and to the regular 
captions supplemented by teacher explanation: that for 
films constructed originally for use with sound accom 
paniment a mechanically produced lecture was superior 
to the same materials printed on the film or to an 
explanation prepared by the teacher. He also found 
oral forms of verbal accompaniment very helpful to 
pupils of low ability, that they helped them in keeping 
nearer to the average of the class than when the reading 
of titles was required. 

The writer’s purpose in his study, “The Verbal 
Accompaniment of the Educational Film— The Re 
corded Voice vs. The Voice of the Classroom Teacher”’ 
was to compare the effectiveness of the verbal continuity 
accompanying the talking picture (1) when presented 
mechanically through the medium of the recorded voice 
and the sound motion picture projector and (2) when 
presented by the teacher simultaneously with the picture 
projected through a silent projector. The study was 
conducted in the field of biology, and four motion pic 
tures in this field were used. The subjects included 
seventh and tenth grade pupils and they were taught 
by their regular classroom teachers. The results of this 
study, contrary to the findings of Westfall, indicated 
that the verbal continuity accompanying an educational 
picture of the talking picture type can be presented as 
effectively by the classroom teacher as through the 
medium of the recorded voice and the sound motion 
picture projector. 


Chapter III 
Procedure 


1. Materials of Instruction 

The talking films used in the first part of the study 
are Plant Growth, Plant Roots, Leaves, and Flowers 
at Work, produced by Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. They 
are essentially silent films accompanied by a spoken 
verbal continuity. They cover in detail the life cycle 
and the biological processes of a number of typical 
plants. In comparing the effectiveness of silent mo- 
tion pictures with that of talking pictures it would 
ordinarily be unfair to use as silent films the talking 
pictures with the sound omitted, because a well con- 
structed silent film would employ devices such as cap- 
tions and animated words and arrows as explanatory 
devices instead of the spoken commentary. However, 
the four above pictures make good use of all such ex- 
planatory devices, with the exception of captions, in ad- 
dition to the verbal continuity. Animated words, ar- 


rows, and other devices are used throughout the pic- 
tures to designate parts and to call attention to biological 
processes going on in each scene. All of these films are 
accompanied by well planned study guides which were 
made available to all of the teachers. 

For the second part of the study two silent films, The 
Green Plant and From Flower to Fruit, produced by the 
Teaching Films Division of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany were used. These films cover approximately the 
same biological processes which are covered by the first 
four films, but employ different plants. This made it 
possible to determine the relative effectiveness of the 
three different instructional methods used with the first 
four films in helping pupils to comprehend similar but 
new situations which were presented in the last two 
films. 

\ll of the sound films are approximately eleven min- 
ute reels and the silent films fifteen minute reels and 
are designed for the junior and senior high school level. 
2. Subjects 

The subjects consisted of 334 pupils in the ten second 


semester biology classes of the tenth grade in the Osh- 
kosh High School. Because of considerable absence 


caused by illness the number of subjects used in the 
first comparisons was much reduced. Much of the sub- 
ject matter covered in the films had been studied dur- 
ing the first semester, which accounts for the relatively 
low gains on some of the final tests. “The ten classes 
were divided into three groups A, B, and C and each 
group taught by one of the methods described below. 
They were taught by the five regular teachers of the 
biology department. An effort was made to divide the 
classes taught by each of these five teachers as evenly 
as possible between the three experimental groups. 
The division of the classes into the three groups was 
based on their intelligence quotients, chronological ages, 
and mental ages as given in the table below. 
TABLE I 


Number of Subjects, Mean Chronological Ages, 
Mean I. Q., and Mean Mental Age 


Subject Ave. C.A. Ave.I.Q. Ave.M.A. 
Group A 59 189.2 Mo. 104.1 197 
Group B 68 188.5 Mo. 104.0 196 
Group C 68 187.8 Mo. 102.8 193 


3. Tests 

The tests each consisted of twenty questions of five 
items each. These five individual statements might all 
be correct, all wrong, or some correct and some wrong. 
This made really 100 items for each test and eliminated 
the guessing factor to a considerable extent. A number 
of the questions were based on diagrams contained in 
the tests. The same tests were used for pre-tests as for 
the final tests. Although there might be some element 


of practice in this procedure, the same treatment was 
(Continued on page 74) 
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MOTION PICTURES— 
NOT FOR THEATRES 


Installment Number Sixteen—devoted 
mainly to the origins of the slide- 
film and the stirring success story 
of Jam Handy of Chicago and Detroit 





By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Editor of ‘‘The Spur,” New York City 


HAT Wilding, with due regard for his 

astuteness, picked Detroit because of 

all places in the United States it was 
best for non-theatrical production, is too 
much to suppose of any person not gifted 
with an unearthly sense of prophecy. It 
conforms more with normal human events 
to suppose that Wilding was just lucky. 
Even the juxtaposition of New Eng- 
land and the Detroit area was natural 
enough, for the former was supplying 
most of the machine tools used in the 
heavy manufactures of the latter; and 
there was a constant flow of materials 
back and forth and mainly in the direc- 
tion which Wilding had taken. 

The fact remains that the city Wilding 
had selected for his establishment was, 
in the next few years, to rival New York 
—and in many respects to outrival it— 
as a fruitful ground for industrial film 
production. One thinks of New York as 
the great marketplace but, while a market- 
place may have the experts who dictate 
methods of sales and of sales promotion, 
the manufacturers of the goods to be sold 
also have influence in such matters, 
especially when the goods are of new 
sorts and the market has not been 
thoroughly plumbed and tested. Manu- 
facturers of this type, exerting § suci 
power, were astonishingly many in the 
Detroit area. 

But in that area was Chicago, a city 
seemingly much more important than De- 
troit. Why didn’t Wilding establish 
himself there? That question I cannot 
answer precisely; but Wilding still made 
the better choice. Chicago was primaril 
a marketplace. Detroit, on the other hand, 
commanded the greatest heavy manu- 
facturing section in the country. 

In New England the manufacturers 
were much closer grouped but, by habit 
and tradition, they were far more con 
servative than these Midlanders with 
their newer industries and their still 
newer methods of persuading the public 
to buy. In the North Central States, as 
the school geographies sometimes like to 
call the other region, business had not 
yet been fully proved. It was not cut and 
dried. The manufacturers were of neces- 
sity open to novel ideas and untried sys- 
tems and, if their advertising agencies in 
the East advised them against the use of 
motion pictures, the factory men were 
likely to act contrary to that counsel 
sheerly on the ground that the case of 
the non-theatrical movie had not yet been 
proved, either. 

Draw a circle of two hundred and fifty 
miles from Detroit as a center, and there 
are included Chicago, Milwaukee, South 
Bend, Indianapolis, Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Akron, 
Toledo and scores of other factory points. 


Increase the spread to four hundred miles, 
and you have Springfield and Louisville 


—and the national capital, Washington, 


D. C. Another hundred miles, and St. 
Louis, Nashville, Philadelphia and New 
York swell the roster. However, what is 
of chief importance lies in the first- 
named ring, including the hearts of the 
tremendous rubber, oil and steel indus- 
tries. For the greater part a level coun- 
try, with straight roads for automobile 
cafavans, bee-lines for railroads, broad 
fields everywhere for airports, and a sea- 
way to Europe through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. 

it am stressing, of course, the import- 
ance to the non-theatrical producer of 
selling his clients by being close to them. 
Before one may have his stew, as the 
saying goes, he must catch his hare. But, 
looking at some other aspects of Detroit, 
one is obliged to confess drawbacks— 
the Lake Country sunshine is broken at 
short intervals by driving clouds disturb- 
ing to cameramen and greatly lengthen- 
ing the costly production period; the land 
itself lacks picturesqueness and variety 
for extended location work which norm- 
ally would save studio expense; cos- 
tumes and properties of other lands and 
periods are difficult to obtain; the near- 
est large film processing laboratories are 
in Chicago, and, above all, there is only 
a meager supply of actors. But in this 
business, one thing offsets another and, 
if the manufacturers wished primarily to 
see on the screen the raw materials enter- 
ing their machines at one end and the 
completed products emerging from the 
other, there was in Detroit no great need 
of studios, actors and attractive outdoor 
locations. 

Lo and behold, however, the manufac- 
turers here were obsessed by no such 
thought. Unlike factory men in older 
lines, they had been obliged to organize, 
along with ways of refining materials, 





Authbor’s Note — The manifest 
impracticability of reviewing a 
huge mass of research—accumu- 
lated over many years and re- 
quiring more than 20,000 index 
cards to catalogue it — means 
that the Editors of Educational 
Screen have accepted the manu- 
script of this long history mainly 
on faith. In the circumstances, the 
Author assumes full responsibility 
for all statements of fact and ex- 
pressions of opinion herein, at the 
same time that he invites cor- 
rections and emendations for the 
betterment of the record when it 
is published eventually in book 
form. 











creating and assembling their products, 
complete systems of sales and distribu- 
tion; and they appreciated the values in 
those respects more keenly than did their 
cwn nominal _ representatives in the 
niarketplace. For the sake of having pic- 
ture production directly under their eyes 
where they could guide and correct it, 
they were easily willing to pay the in- 
creased costs of importing the missing 
factors. So, as the next few years were 
to show, there came from Detroit a 
heavy volume of sales pictures, their 
prices raised to a point where the pro- 
ducer could maintain his self-respect and 
in technical matters challenge comparison 
with Hollywood. Whether the stabiliza- 
tion of sales systems, involving auto 
mobiles, radios, automatic refrigerators 
and so forth, will ultimately result in 
swinging Detroit production to New 
York, remains to be seen. 

With circumstances so 
favorable, so near at hand, the non-thea 
trical producers of Chicago naturally e1 


immediately 


deavored to profit also. It was a Chicago 
enterprise, entrenched in Detroit, which 
was to give Wilding his stiffest competi 
tion. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 

Tus firm was headed by an old ac- 
quaintance—Jam Handy, erstwhile sales- 
man for Bray. In August, 1929, Handy 
was advertising “fourteen years of suc- 
cessful experience in making industrial 
motion pictures and lighted still pictures 
for sales education and service instruc- 
tion’; but how much of the experience 
had been with Bray and how much was 
divided between the industrial motion pic- 
tures and the “lighted still pictures fot 
sales education and service instruction” 
was not stated. 

Bray Studios was not incorporated ac- 
cording to notices in the motion picture 
trade papers until December, 1914; so 
Handy, assuming the correctness of this 
quoted account, was dabbling in films a 
year later. Still, one can never be posi- 
tive about these claims of experience, 
even granting their honesty. I recall one 
concern, in business for less than two 
cycles of the seasons, which claimed 
seventy-six years of experience by total- 
ling the time spent individually at film- 
making by five or six persons employed. 
The Bray versjon is that Handy was in 
charge of the Bray Chicago office and 
that, when he began to promote his 
personal enterprises, the connection was 
broken. 

It seems to me that I once heard Handy 
remark that he had started in motion pic- 
tures through his interest in animated car- 
toons; and, of course, in Chicago in 1913 
to 1915, Essanay and Selig had their staff 
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animators with plenty to say about Bray’s 
curb on their “free” methods. It would 
have been quite natural for Handy, as a 
newspaper comic strip editor, not only 
to have dabbled then in the local situation 
but to have been well acquainted with 
Bray. But, without further speculation 
on that point, my records show that a 
Kelly-Handy Syndicate was incorporated 
at Chicago in the spring of 1917 by Wil- 
liam Matthew Handy, Jamison Handy 
and Otto C. Bryhlman, to manufacture 
and deal in motion picture film. The 
capitalization was $2,500. 

It was not until almost ten years later 
—about 1926—that the non-theatrical 
field in general became aware of Handy’s 
advertising as denoting something extra- 
ordinary. At that time his concern was 
called the Newpapers Film Corporation; 
and he was claiming “regional and serv- 
ice representatives at principal points 
throughout the U. S.” The Newspapers 
Film Corporation already had budded into 
an enterprise called the Jam Handy Pic- 
ture Service, which leased films and full 
show equipment to its clients; and this 
grew until, early in 1929, the former 
name was completely superseded and 
dropped from all advertising. 

Nevertheless the discarded name was 
significant, for the Handy family was 
very well known in Chicago journalism. 
As the “Newspapers” title implied, Jami- 
son had been making capital of his con- 
tacts. His father, Moses Purnell Handy, 
had been director of publicity for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition; his elder 
brother, William Matthew Handy, had 
been for many years an editor of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner and the 
Chicago Tribune, and his younger brother, 
Ray D. Handy, had attained celebrity as 
a cartoonist. Jamison, himself, had be- 
come, as aforesaid, an editor of news 
paper comic strips, which must have 
taught him a great deal about visualiza- 
tion, simple, direct story-telling, a care 
ful judgment of public taste, and of what 
references to avoid, invaluable aids in the 
line he was to follow. As a strip editor, 
incidentally, one of his greatest triumphs 
is said to have been the discovery and 
development of the late Elzie Crisler 
Segar, creator of “Popeye the Sailor.” 

Particular interest is engendered by 
Handy’s reference to “still pictures for 
sales education and service instruction,” 
for this apparently was the real basis of 
the Jam Handy Picture Service. It re- 
marks also, a striking by-product in non- 
theatricals, one, indeed, which was con- 
siderably to help the field as a whole. It 
was an item known more commonly to- 
day as “slide film”—meaning a device to 
project individual frames of motion pic- 
ture film to achieve the same results 
formerly attained by lantern slides—suc- 
cessions of still pictures. With a small 
roll of fifty or sixty different scenes thus 
photographed on a short strip of 35- 
millimeter standard theatrical film (on 
which, in the usual positions, they run 
sixteen to the foot), a lecturer could 
carry in his pocket illustrative material 
for a full hour’s talk — provided, of 
course, that he had also a suitable pro- 
jector. 

Handy had such an instrument, a com- 
pact, inexpensive little affair which could 
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The Jam Handy Studio in Detroit, from a photograph made about 1929. A 
remodelled church, with offices in front and the stages and workshops in 
the rear. Over and over through the centuries the drama has been 
fostered by the church, but probably never more literally than this. 


be taken out of a desk drawer and 

y convenient light socket 
for immediate operation. He had in this 
apparatus a useful aid in sales demon- 
stration, emplovee training classes and 
the like, as he claimed; and, once similar 
projectors had been purchased by cus- 
tomers who could use them, he might 
hope to supply the operators with a 
regular service of slide films. The plan, 
put into practice, worked out so well 
that in 1929 the Jam Handy Picture 
Service in Chicago employed approxi- 
mately one hundred and fifty persons to 
stage, photograph, market and ship slide 
films, the gross monthly business, it is 
said, running to a return of about $60,000. 


Ancestors of the Slide Film 


Opp devices such as the Handy ma- 
chine usually have long, involved begin- 
nings: but we do know that the slide 
film was not generally known until about 
1923-5, when several forms of still pro- 
jectors, including that of the Spencer 
Lens Company and the S.V.E. Picturol, 
were placed on the market. About ten 
years earlier, in the spring of 1914, the 
New York optical firm of Herbert & 
Huesgen had advertised a combination 
of camera and projector for this sort of 
exhibition; but apparently it was ahead 
of its time and then met with little favor. 
The photographing device was called the 
Tourist Multiple Camera; and it was 
said to have a capacity of seven hundred 
and fifty pictures without reloading — 
meaning, in terms of regular 35-milli- 
meter film, a roll approximately fifty 
feet long. The separate projector did not 
seem to have enjoyed a distinct name and 
was clearly assigned a subordinate place. 

Of course, from very early days, many 
a regular motion picture projector has 
been made to stop and show a single pic- 
ture on the screen, and the tiny, toy pro- 
jector called the Pathé Baby, or Pathex, 
imported from Paris, had an ingenious 
way of running the motion picture but 
holding the title still on one frame to 
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save film. But the earliest slide film pro- 
jector, starting the trend upon which 
Handy was to ride at full tide, that I re- 
call, was the Brayco, manufactured for 
and distributed by, Bray Products. The 
earliest certain date I have for it is 1918 
—a reference in a Government bulletin. 
It was about the size of, and not much 
heavier than, an ordinary desk telephone 
of the period. It was cleverly constructed, 
cheaply made and nominally priced, being 
designed for home use of the rich variety 
of subjects in the Bray nim library. 
Street gossip had it that the Brayco was 
what really gave Handy his profitable 
idea in that line. And that may have been 
true, especially because the basic principle 
seems not to have been patentable. But, 
if Bray had made a low-priced device for 
the home field, Handy had a better one 
designed and manufactured for his more 
exacting industrial clients. 

Bray has his own explanation of how 
his own projector started the slide film 
movement. “It is a fact,” he wrote me in 
September, 1939, “that I invented and 
developed the first film slide projector 
and made up the first film slide type of 
film. 

“The machine was called the 
Brayco,. We made up one-half dozen 
projectors by hand, and I sent a 
speaker to the N.E.A. Convention 
in 1923, I believe it was, at San 
Francisco, where we put on a dem- 
onstration before the assembled 
educators. This Brayco film and 
projector made an immediate hit, 
and forthwith the Spencer Lens, 
S.V.E., and others started in the 
same field. 


“It was impossible for us to get 
basic patents on the projector. We 
could only obtain design patents. 
Of course it was very easy for any- 
one to make up such a projector 
with a different design, so by the 
time we got well into production, 
we had competition from all sides. 
We made up 150,000 Brayco pro- 
jectors which we sold at $25.60 
each in less than two years time. 

“About this time the 16mm. film 
was brought out by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, and we being 
essentially motion picture minded, 
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and realizing that the 16mm. mo- 
tion picture could now sell for less 
than half of the price of the old 
35mm. film, and that projectors 
that were fool-proof using fire- 
proof film were becoming available, 
decided that we would go out of 
the production of Brayco projectors 
and devote our interests from then 
on to the development of a 16mm. 
educational film library.” 


Much distressed over the appearance 
of the Brayco, and especially so because 
among the subjects listed for projection 
with it appeared an adaptation of “The 
Science of Life,” was Dr. Maurice 
Ricker. Here, in turn, is that story in 
Dr. Ricker’s own words, taken from a 
letter to me in February, 1939, and be- 
ginning the narrative late in 1914, when 
he was principal of the Des Moines High 
School : 


“T had been making single frame 
prints from my _ science pictures 
and projecting them as stills. I 
sent samples to Morton [Morton 
Bassett, owner of the McIntosh 
Company of Chicago]. and he 
thought that I should make patent 
application. So he furnished the 
money. The claims were not well 
drawn and, after the usual delays, 
some claims, such as a remote con- 
trol, etc.. were allowed. Later 
(in 1921 or ’22), I spent some weeks 
at the Spencer Lens Company in 
3uffalo, helping develop the pro- 
jector. Our patent was taken out 
in ‘14 or °15 (tho’ conceived and 
worked on earlier) while making 
the ‘Science of Life’ film for the 
USPHS, which I wrote and directed 
(12 reels) and on which Bray ob- 
tained the contract. 

“T had around Bray’s. Studio 
(Carpenter & Goldman unit, before 
their independent organization was 
launched), a slide film holder, such 
as Bassett and I used. It was a 
revised slide holder, with spools 
on either end. 

“We played around with it, and 
it was left lving around for several 
months. Imagine my surprise a 
vear later, to see in the show win- 
dows of camera supply houses, a 
large printed card bearing the ad- 
vertisement. ‘Bray’s Latest Inven- 
tion’ ., and mu ‘Science of T.ife’ 
in still frames was on the market. 

- This induced me to join Mr. 
Ott (Spencer Lens president) in 
getting out the Spencer and the 
adapter for lanterns. I would like 
for vou to publish some time the 
patent which TI will furnish you.” 
Dr. Ricker duly sent me a copy of the 
Patent Office specification, and from it 
are here reproduced his illustrative draw- 
ings. The complete specification was filed 
January 8, 1915; it was witnessed Decem- 
ber 24, 1914. Still, that Herbert & Hues- 
gen advertisement of the Tovrist Multiple 
Camera was published in The Outlook 
even earlier—May 23, 1914. Who, then, 
was the actual father of the slide film? 
As far as America is concerned, prob- 
ably Dr. Ricker. And if the inventor of 
the Tourist Multiple Camera antedated 
him, Ricker’s fame is still secure as the 
distributor of an exceedingly valuable 
innovation. The appearance of the Brayco, 
following his intimate association with 
Bray Studios, gives weight to his own 
belief that he unwittingly suggested it, 
and it is a fact that he developed the 
slide film projector for the Spencer Lens 
Company. If one accepts then the view 
that Handy’s projector was inspired by 
the Brayco, there is indicated Dr. Rick- 
er’s part in four distinct slide film de- 
vices, counting his own. He it was who 


introduced slide films to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, where they have 
been extensively used ever since, about 
1922. Surely with all this, Dr. Ricker 
deserves an honored place in the temple 
of visual education. 

But why was it that Bray decided that 
there was no money for him in the Brayco 
and discontinued its production, while 
Handy went ahead with another device of 
the same sort and reaped a rich reward? 
First, perhaps, was the temperamental 
difference in the men; but a leading rea- 
son also, no doubt, was the contract won 
by Handy to supply dealers of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company, everywhere, with 
slide films. 


The Handy Circle 


Handy’s particular friend at Chevrolet 
was Richard H. Grant, president of the 
company; and their friendship remained 


steadfast throughout many  troublous 
years which followed. 
™ RICKER & M. A. BASSETT 
1,176,691. Patented Mar. 21, 1916. 
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Patent specifications by Maurice G. 
Ricker and Morton A. Bassett for a 
slide film projector, dated December 
24, 1914. The papers were filed at 
the Patent Office January 8, 1915 


As in all such cases, charges of favori- 
tism were rife. One persistent account 
had it that Handy had married Grant's 
sister. After a time, it was said, Grant 
issued a statement, on Handy’s behalf, 
that he never had had a sister. Then the 
story was amended to say that it wasn’t 
Grant’s sister but the sister of his wife, 
whom Handy had married and, when 
Handy denied being wedded to Grant’s 
sister-in-law, rumor replied that the rea- 
son was that Handy had divorced her 
But what matter? As long as Grant re- 
ceived service up to standard in every 
respect—and it appears amply that he did 
—what matter whether the person with 
whom he dealt was a friend, his brother- 
in-law, his uncle or his aunt? 

Whatever the detailed circumstances of 
the friendship may have been, Grant's 
high regard surely opened Handy’s way 
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to success in the film field. Grant was 
destined to become director of sales and 
one of the most powerful vice-presidents 
in General Motors Corporation, which 
comprised some eighty allied companies 
—manufacturing not only automobiles 
but a variety of by-products ranging from 
golf bags to airplanes. To all of these 
affiliates Handy would have entrée with 
exceptionally favorable credentials, and, 
naturally, he did not hesitate to use them. 
His own concern thus expanded rapidly. 
Elaborate offices were opened and regional 
sales and service representatives were 
appointed in other cities—New York, 
Cleveland, Dayton and Detroit—and, of 
course, it was an easy matter to step 
from slide film manufacture into regular 
motion picture production. 

To understand the non-theatrical im- 
portance of being endorsed by R. H. 
Grant, one must turn the clock back- 
ward briefly to the first decade of the 
century. Then Grant was one of the 
fabulous circle dominated by John H. 
Patterson, in the National Cash Register 
Company at Dayton. Others in that de- 
voted, remarkable group, were C. F. Ket- 
tering, present head of the General 
Motors Research Laboratories; Charles 
Lee, today chief engineer for Chrysler 
Motors: Edward A. Deeds, now chair 
man of the executive committee of the 
United Aircraft and Transport Corpora- 
tion, and Hugh Chalmers, later director 
of the Chrysler Corporation of Detroit. 

Even in that pioneer period John Pat- 
terson had been a great believer in the 
non-theatrical uses of motion pictures 
and, as was habitual with him, he had 
put his beliefs into practice. Those of 
Patterson’s company who arose later to 
command other great concerns, would 
naturally be receptive to the approach of 
a film man endorsed by one of their own 
number, especially if that associate had 
a business judgment which they particu- 
larly respected. It was even more signi- 
ficant that Handy had made films in 1920 
—studies in wasted motions—for Pat- 
terson himself. It is easy to see from 
this how largely John Patterson was 
responsible for the happy non-theatrical 
circumstances throughout the whole De- 
troit area, and why, indeed, Detroit was, 
from that standpoint, so much ahead of 
New York. 

In developing movie production, Handy, 
of course, did not relinquish his lucrative 
slide film business in Chicago; but, while 
he continued that, he decided upon De- 
troit as the logical center for his new 
work. Accordingly he rented a suite of 
offices in the fine new General Motors 
Building in Detroit, and installed there 
a small projection room. The room was 
for the convenience of General Motors 
officials who might not wish to travel 
over the half-dozen blocks to the con- 
verted church, further along East Grand 
Boulevard, which was now the Jam 
Handy Detroit studio. At the same time 
the studio became, as Handy surely knew 
it would, a fascinating exhibit to show 
prospective clients who had “always won- 
dered how they do it in the movies.’ 

It was Jam Handy’s idea from the be- 
ginning to supply a complete motion pic- 
ture service; so his workers not only 
variously wrote scenarios and produeed 
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pictures, but they negotiated print sales, 
inspected and repaired reels in use, and 
actually put on the shows. They sold 
projectors, too. The resident manager 
in charge of production at the studio was 
Oliver Horn, a_ vice-president of the 
company, brought over from Chicago. 
Horn was something of a swimming stat 
—a strong point with Handy, for he, him- 
self, had hung up several laurels for 
amateur performances in the water. An 
other vice-president stationed at Detroit 
was Ben Turbett, old-time Edison direc- 
tor. Handy’s brother-in-law, John Strick- 
ler, was treasurer; but he remained most 
of the time in Chicago, where he was in 
charge of the slide films. To care for the 
exhibition phase, Perry Warren, who had 
had a small but thriving business in sup- 
plying film shows from Dayton, was 
taken on. The sales manager was George 
Haig. He is said previously to have 
resigned a $25,000 a year job as executive 
in a large industrial concern, merely be- 
cause he did not approve its operating 
policy—a form of resignation repeated 
about 1933 when he abandoned Handy. 

3ut probably the most intriguing figure 
of all, next to Handy himself, was the 
Reverend Ralph Lee, formerly an official 
in the Frigidaire plant at Dayton. He 
was a brother of Charles Lee, chief tech 
nical expert at the Chrysler factory, and 
himself the inventor of some important 
automotive devices. He it was, they say, 
who designed the particular slide film 
projector exploited by Handy—probably 
at his home workshop which he mis- 
chievously called the Domestic Engineer- 
ing Company of Dayton. Being a wealthy 
nan, Ralph Lee bought a heavy inter- 
est in Handy’s enterprise. He participated 
actively in it as far as Handy would per- 
mit. But he also kept up his activity 
as a minister in the little church at Day- 
ton, to conduct the services of which he 
frequently flew over from Detroit in his 
own airplane. His title in the Handy 
company was sales promotion manager, 
although this seems not to have interfered 
in the least with the ceaseless activity 
of the admirable George Haig. 

Handy’s principal business was with 
General Motors. Among his other, more 
casual clients for silent pictures were: 
The Curtic Publishing Company, Johns 
Mansville, the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Celotex Company, the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, the General Out 
door Advertising Company, the Elgin 
Corporation,’ makers of  street-cleaning 
equipment; the Coca-Cola Company and 
Cantrell & Cochrane, Ltd. As one goes 
over the list it is interesting to note the 
absence of automotive accounts other than 
General Motors; and here is the key to 
the success of Handy’s competitors in the 
area. The man who held the General 
Motors business could not hope to have 
also the patronage of rivals of General 
Motors. Even Chrysler, with Charles Lee 
in a position to-refer business to his 
brother Ralph, did not noticeably appear, 
therefore, in the Handy roll-call. 

Wilding was the lucky man to find 
Walter Chrysler and to make him a star 














Picture of the Brayco, from an 
advertisement ot the Chicago dis- 
tributor, the Brayco Company of 
Illinois. The accompanying text 
describes it as the “latest invention 
of J. R. Bray, originator of the 
animated drawing” 


client. He also found Studebaker, Dodge 
and the Graham Brothers—also the pub- 
lic utility companies and the oil people. 
So he was not so badly off. He found, 
too, an old church, not so well situated, 
perhaps—down on Mullet Street, in the 
older part of the city near the Michigan 
Central Railroad station—but ample for 
his purpose, which was to serve his 
clients as completely as might be done 
by anyone else. In accordance with that 
policy he also began a slide film busi- 
ness on the side. And his enterprises, 
all together, waxed deservedly strong. 

With the jealousies and suspicions of 
one client toward another, there was even 
enough business on the margins for a few 
lesser industrial producers. Chief among 
these was Morris J. Caplan, president and 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Motion Picture Company, over on Cass 
Avenue, Detroit representatives of the 
International Newsreel. Arthur Caplan, 
a younger brother, was his vice-presi- 
dent. They claimed a start in 1919, when 
Morris had been joined by another bro- 
ther, Sam, who retired in 1931 because of 
ill health. Then, in the Penobscott Build- 
ing, there were two other brothers, the 
McConvilles, calling their concern Pro- 
fessional Films, Inc. 

In the handsome city of Cleveland, on 
Euclid Avenue, was William Scott, with 
his Art Films Studio, which had 21,000 





Next Month 
The serial adds to the roster of 
the commercial producers of 
America, preparatory to taking 
up the specialized interests in 
non-theatrical production and 
distribution. Less than one- 
third of the story has appeared 
in consecutive issues of The 
Educational Screen since publi- 
cation began in September, 
1938, and continuation will be 
exclusively in these columns. 

Subscribe now. 
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square feet of laboratory and _ studio 
space. Cleveland had been the scene of 
much motion picture activity in the early 
days; but the companies virtually all had 
been ambitious for theatrical honors. The 
Argus Company, which in 1917 had pro- 
duced a history of the city in association 
with the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was so 
inclined despite its avowed interest in 
educationals and industrials; and the Re- 
serve Photo Plays Company, arising to 
public view in August, 1916, with an- 
nouncements of a film for the General 
Electric Company entitled, “Flame Eter- 
nal, a Drama of Light and Love,” fairly 
showered the press, before the month was 
out, with promises of theatrical activity, 
including one that it might merge with 
the Selig and also with Essanay. 

R. H. McLaughlin was head of Re- 
serve; but he now took on in addition the 
presidency of the Success Film Company 
of Cleveland, which was “conservatively” 
described as a $7,500,000 corporation to 
produce motion pictures and to present 
them in its own theatres—the first soon 
to be erected in New York City. “Flame 
Eterial,” by the way, was “probably” 
to be produced in Los Angeles. Even 
Watterson Rothacker was impressed. He 
traipsed over from Chicago one day for 
a chat with Johnny Ray, the general 
manager of Reserve—and, experienced in 
publicity methods as he was, he must 
have been surprised to see even that 
casual fact blazoned promptly forth by 
the Reserve press department. 





So Jam Handy and Norman Wilding 
remained the bright particular stars of 
industrial motion picture production in 
the Great Lakes area. When we reach 
the story of the development of talking 
pictures, they will appear again. 


Chicago 


Detroit is so clearly the key city of 
this great manufacturing region, that its 
name denotes manifestations of giant in- 
dustry everywhere in it. In Europe, 
as in America, “Detroitism’” means the 
unprecedented, twentieth century manu- 
facturing operations there to be seen. 
Chicago is the railroad center of the 
modern phases of industrv—on the whole, 
quite distinct. There the interests include 
transportation, too: but it is the railroad, 
opposed to the automobile of Detroit. 
Chicago is the railroad center of the 
world. It is also the world’s greatest 
meat-packing, erain and agricultural 
region of those States which are drained 
bv the northern tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi. 

The non-theatrical producer situated in 
Chicago consequently was unfitted 
through sheer environment to break im- 
portantly into the Detroit area, as the 
Detroit producer necessarily had a cast 
of mind unsuiting him to more than an 
occasional foray into the Chicago area. 
Jam Handy would seem to be a contra- 
diction here; but bear in mind that in 
his best years he kept his motion picture 
business wholly—save laboratory work— 
in Detroit, and his slide film manufactur- 
ing business altogether in Chicago. 


(To be continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


On and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Safety Education 
—In Hand Made Lantern Slides 


ESAU MOTOVICH 


Art Department, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Penna. 


“yp gaggia safety into the classroom 
through the medium of the hand made lan- 
tern slide is not only an interesting method of 
presenting safety, but is an inexpensive and 
effective one. 

The following slides afford a fine oppor- 
tunity for the instructor to give a discussion 
for the purpose of promoting safety within the 
class. After projecting the slides onto the 
screen, the title should be read, then followed 
with a discussion of facts, information, and 
incidents on the subject. 

The teacher will experience little difficulty 
in drawing the following safety pictures, which 
are reproduced in proper size for slide making. 
It will be still more effective to let the chil- 
dren trace the slides, not only for the expe- 
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PICK UP ALL DANGEROUS OBJECTS 











rience of making slides, but for the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a safety program where they will gain more 
lasting impressions of the practices presented by drawing 
and discussing safety measures with the instructor. 
While showing the slides, the teacher can lead the dis- 
cussion on the slide theme with class participation. 


Never Play with Matches. Throughout the country 
each year there are many cases of physical impairment, 
and even death, attributed to the misuse of matches. In 
the first place, the instructor can point out the danger 
of damage to property by throwing the lighted matches 
about. Secondly, there is always the possibility of 
catching one’s clothes on fire or endangering the safety 
of a playmate. With these thoughts in mind the in- 
structor can localize his discussion to the two figures on 
the slide. The boy playing with the matches may not 
suffer any mishap, yet his innocent playmate may be the 
victim of a carelessly thrown match. After explaining 
the danger of such actions, it can be pointed out that in 
any case where a child accidentally catches his clothes 
on fire, he should put it out by rolling in a blanket, rug, 
or something which will smother the flame. In the mean- 
time the children should be encouraged to ask questions 
concerning fire alarms, fire drills, and fire prevention. 
At this point several factors can be brought out in 
regard to fire drills. First, the children should file out 
of the building orderly when the signal is given. Sec- 
ondly, an older student or the teacher should assume the 
responsibility of closing all the windows and turning the 
lights on before leaving. After a discussion of these 
points, it is well to go back to the key message of the 
slide; then amplify the importance of the statement by 
asking the children to always observe this rule and to 
influence their playmates to do the same thing. 


Pick Up All Dangerous Objects. During the course 
of a school day, the student may find himself in a posi- 
tion to exercise this suggestion. The instructor should 
encourage the pupils to pick up pencils, or other small 
objects which have accidentally fallen on the floor. Even 
the smallest objects, such as pencils, pebbles, marbles, 
lolly-pop sticks, and the like, may prove dangerous. It 
is not uncommon to read that someone has fallen down 
a flight of stairs and seriously injured himself as a 
result of skidding on some small toy, or even a match 
stick. This slide shows a boy picking up broken pieces 
of glass and boards with protruding nails. It will be 
noted that he is wearing gloves to protect his hands 
while doing this work. It should be even better if he 
swept the objects into a pan, then deposited them in the 
receptacle provided for such things. One should be sure 
to protect himself from injury while doing the “good 
deeds” of this sort. If this lesson of picking up all dan- 
gerous objects is encouraged in the classroom and at 
school, the student will undoubtedly carry the practice 
into the home. 


* 


* 
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Never Hop Rides. We will venture the assertion that 
no youngster ever hopped rides for the purpose of ob- 
jective travel, but rather for the thrill of “swiping” a 
ride. This assertion is based on the contention that 
he generally does not know where the auto or truck is 
bound; therefore, he hopped on for the thrill of getting 
a tree ride. Hopping rides occur continually in every 
community, but this practice is extremely dangerous for 
several reasons. First, one may fall while climbing onto 
the truck. Second, he may injure himself while jump- 
ing off the vehicle at the end of the ride. And finally, 
there is the possibility of jumping into oncoming traffic. 


This discussion can be directed to the dangers as illus 
trated on the slide. If possible one should try to point 
out similar incidents which may have occurred within 
the community; and also tell of the disastrous results 


of such unnecessary practices. 

Do Not Play In the Streets. This particular subject 
is a difficult one in the sense that often the children have 
no other place to play but in the street. \Ve might 
suggest that this argument should be regarded lightly, 
since in the larger cities there are playgrounds, and in 
the smaller communities vacant lots customarily used 
for play purposes. Any child can find places to play 
other than on the dangerous street. In this slide two 
boys are playing in the street. One youngster darts 
after a ball, while the other warns him of an oncoming 
automobile. The result is inevitably an accident from 
the approaching vehicle. It is true that the driver has 
had time to see the child, but it should be stressed to 
the children that this is not always the case, and that 
they should refrain from playing in the streets. This 
slide affords a splendid opportunity to show the smaller 
children the importance of staying on the walks at all 
times, and never stepping off the curb unless told to do 
so by some older person. Playing in the streets has 
caused numerous accidents, and thus the children should 
know the street is a danger zone which must be avoided 
except in the event of crossing at street corners and 
other designated crossings. 

Obey Your Patrol Leader. In the past few years the 
school boy patrol has become a vital spoke in the wheel 
of safety promotion. These patrol leaders find that they 
are in a better position to talk to the youngsters under- 
standingly, and that the children in turn can speak with 
the patrol leaders more easily than they can with an 
older person. This is a vantage point for safety educa- 
tion, since the patrol leader speaks the language of the 
youngsters. The children should be taught to respect 
the position of the patrol leader and obey them to their 
own advantage. Disobeying a patrol leader may result 
in an injury to the child. The children are forming fine 
habits when they wait on the curb and are instructed 
as to how and when to cross the street. The patrol 
leader can readily explain to the children the importance 
of the traffic policeman, who is in reality their friend 
and helper. The children should be taught never to fear 
the policeman, but rather to look forward to his as- 
sistance in safeguarding their lives. Likewise the patrol 
leaders should recognize their responsibility and the im- 
portance of their position in the promotion of safety 
education in the school. 

Ride on the Right Side—Observe Traffic Rules. With 
the increasing popularity of the bicycle, we find our 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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OBSERVE TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
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A. HLONEG Ourselo 2s 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


OW comes Dr. John A. Hollinger, Director of 
Science and Visualization of the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools, with a new title for the catalog of his 
division which holds promise of being the neat turn 
of phrase that has been sought for two decades. The 
November-December, 1939, number of Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools has appeared as the “Catalogue of Aids to 
Perceptual Learning.” Apart from its title, this is an 
extraordinary document. It appears not as a catalog 
but as a complete issue of the regularly published pro- 
fessional magazine of the Pittsburgh Schools, reaching 
the desk of every teacher as a matter of course, and 
appearing in a series devoted to important developments 
in all matters educational as these matters affect all 
the Pittsburgh schools. 

The title of the volume is bound to stir a good deai 
of discussion, comment, and constructive criticism. 
Drop a note to this column before March 15, in care of 
Charles R. Hoban, 1013 18th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., indicating whether you like or dislike the 
term and why, and offering miscellaneous suggestions. 
The correspondence on the subject will be reviewed in 
the April issue of the ScrEEN—barring wind and high 
‘water. 





HILE we're on the subject of Pittsburgh, be sure 

to attend the meeting on “Evaluation and Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials in the Classroom,” scheduled 
at the Webster Hall and Foster Memorial Hall ( Pitts- 
burgh), April 19 and 20. There are several things 
about this conference that indicate the direction in 
which leaders of the field are leading the field. In the 
first place, the committee in charge of the conference 
consists of the superintendent of schools of Allegheny 
County, the director of science and visualization of the 
Pittsburgh schools, the head of the department of edu- 
cation and the film library at Pennsylvania College for 
Women, and a professor of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh. These are in turn, Dr. Charles Dickey, 
Dr. Hollinger, Dr. C. E. Manwiller, Dr. James S. 
Kinder, and Dr. Herbert Olander. Dr. Kinder is chair- 
man of the committee. Only lately have committees 
planning conferences on “visual” materials drawn per- 
sonnel from administrative, curriculum, and _ related 
depastments. 

Another valuable feature of the conference is that 
it is organized around curriculum problems and _ sub- 
jects, rather than around visual aids. There will be 
conferences on reading, English, science, and consumer 
education, in which contributions of visual materials 
and methods will be discussed in relation to objectives 
which have been set up in these curricular areas. 

An evening session will be devoted to new films and 
the social studies. Following a general discussion of 
the documentary film, and the screening of The City 


Conducted by Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 


American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 


and two housing authority films, there will be a panel 
discussion of the importance of these films to the social 
studies curriculum, and the place, if any, that these 
films have in the classroom. Those school authorities 
who have experienced the pressure for and against the 
school showing of films related to the work of local 
housing authorities will recognize the importance of 
this topic on the general program. This discussion will 
be led by Dr. E. A. Dimmick, Associate Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

Other features of the conference program include 
discussion of slides in the teaching of geographic rela- 
tions and concepts, a review of developments in scien- 
tific aids to teaching English, and a review of develop- 
ments in the release of theatrical shorts and edited 
feature films for classroom use. Speakers on these sub- 
jects will be Dr. Zoe Thralls, University of Pittsburgh ; 
Dr. Walter Ginsberg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; and Dr. Carl W. Milliken, Motion Pic 
ture Producers and Distributors of America. 

The conference will conclude with a joint luncheon 
meeting with Phi Delta Kappa devoted to the theme, 
“Some Contributions to Human Relations.’’ Speakers 
will include Mr. James Stokley, director of the Buhl 
Planetarium and Institute of Popular Science, and Dr. 
Milliken. There will follow a panel discussion led 
by Mr. George W. Culbertson, of the Herron Hill 
Junior High School. 


ON’T fail to attend the sessions of the Department 

of Visual Instruction at St. Louis. Added to the 
program printed in the January issue of the SCREEN 
is a joint dinner meeting with the Association of 
School Film Libraries, February 28. 


NOTHER St. Louis meeting of interest to mem- 

bers of the department is being arranged by Pres. 
John A. Bartky and Dr. William W. Wattenberg, Chi 
cago Teachers College, 6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago, 
The meeting will be held under the auspices of the 
Society for Curriculum Study for the purpose of pro- 
viding channels for communication among teachers 
especially interested in the use of school excursions 
and other direct utilization of community resources. 
Replies from letters sent out by a group of Chicago 
teachers who developed the idea of a national planning 
committee indicate that “there is a need for a group 
which would engage in such activities as: publishing 
a bulletin containing information on the successful use 
of various types of school excursions; helping to ar- 
range long-distance excursions; stimulating and co- 
ordinating efforts for the improvement and evaluation 
of school excusions” (Curriculum Journal, II, 1:4-5). 
If interested, write in advance to either President 
Bartky or Dr. Wattenberg. 


February, 1940 


PEAKING of school journeys, Arnold Beichman, 

formerly of the editorial staff of The New York 
Times, is making a systematic study of school journeys 
in the United States for the Progressive Education 
System, under a grant from the Sloan Foundation. 
Lincoln School, you remember, experimented with 
school journeys a year or so ago, under a grant from 
the Sloan Foundation, and the educational aspects of 
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the journeys were evaluated by Dr. Louis E. Raths, 
3ureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and published in the Bureau’s Educational Re- 
search Bulletin. If you have any data on school ex- 
cursions, Mr. Beichman would be glad to hear from 
you, in care of the Progressive Education Association, 
New York City. 


A Clearing House for School-Made 


Public Relations Films 


T LEAST ninety motion pictures have been pro- 
duced for the purpose of interpreting the schools 
to the public. This fact will be of significance to 

every administrator who has been confronted with a 
public apathy to speeches and school visitation and 
largely uninterested in the school columns of the news- 
paper. 

There can be little question that the number of 
school-made films will continue to grow. Interest in 
motion picture production on the part of educators has 
mounted rapidly. But will the quality of these films 
keep pace with the increasing production? The answer 
to this question hinges in part on the extent to which 
we make available to schoolmen information as to 
techniques and possible areas in the field of film pro- 
duction. 

It was with a view to bringing about such an ex- 
change that a nation-wide survey of public relations 
films has been carried out by the writer during the 
past year. This project is a direct outgrowth of the 
meeting on publicity films at the 1939 A.A.S.A. Con- 
vention. Administrators attending this meeting ex- 
pressed the need for a loose organization through 
which they could exchange ideas, scenarios and films. 
In line with this expression, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared to gather essential film information. Oppor- 
tunity was provided for recording title, length, width, 
whether silent or sound, film content in detail, availabil- 
ity for loan, and the name of the individual to whom 
correspondence should be directed. This form, together 
with a letter explanatory of the purpose of the survey, 
was mailed to a gradually expanding list of edu- 
cators interested in the field. In all, 214 questionnaires 
were sent to schoolmen from a list compiled with the 
help of the various state Education Associations, The 
National Council of Teachers of English, The National 
Education Association, The Bureau of Educational Re- 
search of Ohio State University, The Department of 
Visual Instruction of the Oakvale (W. Va.) Schools, 
the movie publications, and the suggestions secured 
from educators previously responding. 

Data on 90 films was assembled in the first Public 
Relations Film Bulletin distributed to all those teachers 
and administrators who contributed to or expressed 
interest in the project. Certain facts are outstanding in 
the information thus far: 


WILLIAM G. HART 
Harvey H. Lowrey School, Dearborn, Mich. 


1—The large majority of educators who replied 
were definitely interested in an exchange organization 
such as that proposed and were willing to loan their 
own films to other schoolmen. 

2—The ‘‘Newsreel” type of film (usually a group of 
school highlights, often unrelated) continues to con- 
stitute the great majority of the films produced by 
schools for public relations purposes. Many of these 
films have a running time of well over an hour (as high 
as 2%4 hours!) and are sometimes literally, as described 
by the administrators concerned, “all the activities of 
the school” and “everything from the opening of school 
in the fall to graduation in the spring.” 

3—There is a discernible trend, however, toward a 
more highly “specialized” film whose purpose is to 
present in carefully-planned detail some single aspect 
of school life. Films such as Cactus Courageous (an 
eighth grade class studies cacti), Early Denver, T. B. 
Testing Program, Nursery School, Busy Hands, Intro- 
ducing Your Library, and Our Children Learn To 
Read are typical of this trend. 

4—All films (with the exception of one 8mm. sub- 
ject) were of the 16mm. type. Approximately one film 
in five made some use of natural color film. 

5—Sound films are being used experimentally by a 
few schools. (Four such products were reported in the 
survey.) Notable examples of sound films are the 
1600-foot Bay City (Mich.) picture, on which a com- 
mentator’s voice was recorded after the film had been 
edited, and the 400-foot Croton-On-Hudson (N. Y.) 
film School, with sound recorded on the spot. 

While the survey has undoubtedly provided a certain 
amount of information of value in itself to the educator 
interested in film production, the primary purpose of 
the project remains that of encouraging the exchange 
of films and related data. And unless through this ex- 
change there comes about, however slowly, a greater 
enthusiasm for and understanding of school film pro- 
duction, together with a product of increasingly good 
quality, the project will have failed in its mission. 

(Editor's Note— The interesting data on the 90 
school-made films assembled by the questionnaire will 
be given in our succeeding issues, probably as a por- 
tion of the new Department of “School Made Motion 
Pictures” which begins in this number.) 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL - MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HAT schools and colleges are making and have 

made films? What kinds of films are they mak- 

ing? What do the films contain? What are some 
of the unusual developments in this field? How do the 
schools produce their films? These questions and many 
others have been sent to me since the beginning of a 
survey of school-made films in 1938. 

This column will endeavor to answer some of these 
questions, but first of all, it will serve as a record of 
films made by schools. While information on new films 
is being compiled, films already reported to me will 
be mentioned. The data given for each film has been 
checked for accuracy ; however, in spite of this, an occa- 
sional error may be noted. Readers of the column 
will be of great assistance if they will notify the editor 
regarding any necessary changes in text or any addi- 
tional films for future listings. 

The “newsreel” and activity films comprise the ma- 
jority of the films produced in schools at the present 
time. Many of them are used by schools for public 
relations purposes. Most of these films have been 
made on 16mm film and, unless otherwise specified, 





1 Reel 16mm. S. O. F. 


The Public Life of 
Abraham 


Lincoln 


Opening with the Debate between Lincoln and 
Douglas, it brings in rapid succession Civil war 
episodes and finishes with Lincoln’s untimely 

‘ Death, forcefully revealing his true character 
and greatness. 


Available only to 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Price, $45.00 Net 


Distributed exclusively by 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


145 West 45th Street - New York, N. Y. 


ALSO OTHER 16mm - 8mm FILMS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 





Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 
Head of English 

High School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Member Committee on 
Newspaper: the National Council of Teachers of English 
films mentioned in the following paragraphs are of that 
width. Also, it may be understood that all films 
are black-and-white and silent, unless “color” and 
“sound” are expressly mentioned. 

California—Color films of a school fiesta have been 
produced by the Woodrow Wilson High School Moving 
Picture Club at Long Beach. With some shots of foot- 
ball games, the club’s shooting results total almost 
900 feet. 

Connecticut—Edward F. Wheeler, chairman of vis- 
ual education at Bristol High School, describes his 
activity film, “School Activities,’ as consisting “merely 
of glimpses of classroom work, club activity, and some 
athletics.”’ (400 feet) 

One release of “Hillhouse High-lites,’” New Haven, 
a newsreel of school events (1000 feet) shows how the 
school’s newspaper is produced. Donald Eldridge, di- 
rector of visual education, is advisor of the production 
group. 

A “sportsreel’’ containing shots of track meets and 
football games (400 feet) has been produced by the 
Cinema Club of Staples High School, Westport. 

Florida—‘A Day at Sealy Memorial School” (100 
feet), and “The Tallahassee May Party” (200 feet) 
were produced at Sealy Memorial School, Tallahassee. 
Robert C. Moon is the principal. 

Georgia—The O’Keefe Junior High School Camera 
Club, Atlanta, has made 400 feet showing the school’s 
cafeteria, inauguration of the school’s president, and 
tree planting. H. M. Williams is the club’s advisor. 

A film which paid for itself is “My Diary,” an activ- 
ity film produced at Jordan Vocational High School, 
Columbus. F. P. Bradford, principal, writes, “We paid 
for the film by selling advertisements and using them 
in the film.” (1200 feet) 

Towa—‘Ames High on Parade” is the subject of a 
1500-foot film produced by the Science Club of Senior 
High School, Ames, under the supervision of John 
Harms. 

Kentucky—A 400-foot film taken by interested par- 
ents, is described by Ninde S. Wilder, principal of the 
Ballard Memorial School, Louisville. 

Louisiana—All activities of the St. Charles Parish 
Schools, Hahnville, are included in a 1200-foot film, 
as reported by Supt. J. B. Martin. A 400-foot film 
on the activities of Hahnville High School were pro- 
duced under the direction of E. J. Landry, principal. 

Maryland—An Armistice Day celebration film (200 
feet) is one of three short films produced at the 
Southern Junior-Senior High School, Baltimore, under 
the supervision of Nicholas DeCesare. 

Massachusetts—W. B. Gifford, principal of the High 
School at Belmont, reports the making of a 100-foot 
film on a football game. 

“Briscoe Movies,” a film of activities (400 feet), and 
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a film of a W.P.A. Nursery School (400 feet), have 
been made by Frank A. Rhuland, Briscoe Junior High 
School, Beverly. 

“A Day in Our Nursery School,” a film showing a 
day’s routine—health inspection, work with materials, 
play equipment, lunch, rest, etc.—(400 feet) is reported 
by Miss Pauline Fricat, Lancaster Street School, 
Leominster. 

Nebraska—An 8mm film on school activities (100 
feet) has been taken by the Camera Club of Lincoln 
High School. 

New Jersey—“Vineland-Landis Township Schools 
in Action” is a 1600-foot activity film made in Vine- 
land. Dr. Lawrence R. Winchell is the Vineland Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

A Senior Washington trip and athletic activities are 
shown in a film (400 feet) by the Camera Club of 
Hamilton High School, Trenton. L. F. Rader is the 
club advisor. 

New York—Six junior High school pageants 1930-36 
form the content of 1200 feet of film made at Glens 
Falls High School. 

Ohio—Euclid Central School, Euclid, has made a 
film entitled “A Day in the Euclid Schools.” Accord- 
ing to Principal H. L. Shibler, the film is 1100 feet in 
length and its “scenario is based on the activities in the 
school, such as physical education, athletics, dramatics, 
and musical organizations.” 

A 400-foot reel on football and 200 feet on May 
Health Day are recorded by A. L. Baumgartner, prin 
cipal, Harvey High School, Painesville. 

“A Century of Educational Progress in Maumee” 
(1600 feet) is an activity film shown at the 1938 
commencement exercises in Maumee, according to H. 
H. Eibling, Superintendent of Schools. 

Oklahoma—An unusual title, “Growing Up in Ok 
mulgee Schools,” identifies a film (2000 feet) about the 
Okmulgee Public Schools. Activities shown in this film 
include nursery school, classroom activities, exhibits. 
and commencements of High school and junior college. 

Pennsylvania—The Benjamin Franklin Junior High 
School, Uniontown, now owns 1400 feet of an activity 
film, made during a three-year period. 

The activities of the practical arts department of the 
Northwest Junior High School, Reading, have been 
filmed by Lester Sheirich. 

Texas—An outdoor spring pageant film (400 feet) 
is reported by Miss Emma Gutzeit, Board of Educa- 
tion, San Antonio. The Douglas Junior School for 
Negroes, San Antonio, has made a school activity film 
(400 feet). | 

Virginia—The school buildings, grounds, and activ 
ities of the Madeira School, Greenway, have been 
filmed. The 2400 feet of film were taken by the school’s 
physical education department. 

Washington—A film sponsored by a local Education 
Association and the Longview Board of Education has 
been shown to many service and civic organizations. 
Tt is called “Sally Ann’s Day at School” (200 feet). 
Miss Pearl Heidenrich was the production manager of 
the film. 

Wisconsin—An 800-foot film on the activities of the 
work of the Kenosha Orthopedic School has been pro- 
duced at Kenosha. 
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FROM SMALL CLASSROOMS 
TO THE LARGEST AUDITORIUMS 


There Is a 


S<_ > 
~~ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SCREEN 
To Fill 


Every Projection 






Requirement 


The Da-Lite Challenger, consisting of Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
fabric, metal case and tripod can be set up anywhere in 15 
seconds yet folds compactly for easy carrying. The glass- 
beaded surface reflects brilliant clear pictures without 
sparkling or glare. The Challenger is the only screen with 
square tubing in the tripod to keep the entire picture in 
perfect alignment. 12 sizes from 30” x40” to 70” x 94” 
inclusive from $12.50* up. 


DALITE MODE) 
This map-type screen is mounted 


in a dust-proof metal case to hang 
on the wall or from Da-Lite Super 
Tripods. 12 sizes from 22” x 30” 
to 63” x 84” from $7.50 up. 








*Prices slightly higher on 
the Pacific Coast. 


——————— | 


DA-LITE 
ELECTROL 


This electrically 
operated model is 
the most conveni- 
ent of all screens 
for auditoriums 
and large class- 
rooms. Its motor 
drive, operated by 
a remote’ control 
switch placed any- 
where desired un- 
rolls and rerolls the 
screen as desired. 
The screen stops 
automatically when 
completely lowered 
or rewound. Be- 
cause the screen is 
operated at a constant speed there is never any strain on the 
fabric. Available with Da-Lite Glass-Beaded or Mat White 
surface in a broad range of sizes up to 20’x 20’ inclusive. 


















For 31 years, Da-Lite has been antici- 
pating screen requirements with equip- 
ment of outstanding quality. As a 
result, the Da-Lite line is the most 
complete on the market, with surfaces, 
sizes and mountings to meet every 
requirement. All are fully described in 
the 48 page Da-Lite catalog. Ask your 
supplier for a copy or write direct. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


DEPT. 2ES, 2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Federal Film 


Microphotography for Educators 
GEORGE A. SCHWEGMANN, Jr. 


Director Photoduplication Service 
Library of Congress 


(Editor's Note: A slight departure from the usual news 
and comment on Government films is presented this 
week with a discussion of the problem of microphoto- 
graphy. Mr. Schwegmann has written this article es- 
pecially for EpUCATIONAL SCREEN as a contribution to 
an understanding of the new and growing science of 
microphotography. ) 


URING the past several years, the attention of 
progressive educators and scholars has been cen- 
tered to a large extent on the fabulous accomplishments 
of microphotography—a technique so new that there 
was no steady periodical reference to it before 1936. 
Since this date the literature has grown so rapidly that 
a new quarterly, The Journal of Documentary Repro- 
duction, dealing principally with microphotography, ap- 
peared in 1938. 
The photographic reproduction of printed and manu- 


TESTS PROVE ITS 
SUPERIORITY 


HOLMES Sound-on-Film Projectors win out when careful comparisons are 
made. The more machines set up in competition for demonstration, the 
more outstanding the quality of sound and picture brilliancy of the 
Holmes product. 

Educators in all parts of America know that a very wide range of 
educational pictures have been produced on 35 mm films. 

It is therefore very important that the Holmes 
35mm sound-on-film portable projector be carefully 
considered before ourchasing any other kind. Full 
picture brilliancy and clarity of sound are certain 
with a Holmes as 
precision in moving 
parts is assurance of 
superior reproductive 
, values. 













HOLMES 
PORTABLE 
35mm 
Sound-on-Film 
Projector 











ELECTRO- 
DYNAMIC 
MAY BE USED WITH SPEAKER 
ADDITIONAL SPEAKERS 
FOR VERY LARGE COMPACT 
AUDIENCES. LIGHT IN 
WEIGHT 
Free Demonstration 
arranged upon request Ample 
volume 
Send for illustrated to cover 
catalog. auditoriums 
seating up 
to 1200 
people. 


For full infermation, write direct to 


HOLMES.PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm sound projectors 


1813 ORCHARD’S CHICAGO 


Edited by Arch A. Mercey 
Washington, D. C. 

script materials is not new. Photocopying or photo- 
stating techniques have been widely used and are still 
ideal for short transcriptions and certain classes of ma- 
terial. 
can frequently be microfilmed for less than the cost of 


Complete volumes and longer studies, however, 


photocopying a limited selection of the same material. 

Although the chief users of microphotography are 
business firms and government offices, a very respect- 
able proportion of the total is employed for the preser- 
vation, duplication and dissemination of educational 
material. As educators become more familiar with 
microphotography, this new form of duplication will 
be increasingly employed by them, both as media of re- 
search and as visual aids to learning. 

Briefly, microfilm is the product of successive ex- 
posures on 16 or 35mm safety motion picture film of 
manuscript, printed or graphic material. The result 
ing images are read either through a magnifying glass, 
by enlargement on the screen of a reading machine or 
The essential 
novel feature of microphotography is that the facsimile 
Of the 
three suggested means of reading microfilm, the read- 


as enlargements on photographic paper. 
image is tiny and comparatively inexpensive. 


ing machine or wall projector is most widely used. 
Reading devices can be purchased at prices ranging 
from about $20 to $325. 

Secause of their relative cheapness and compact 
ness, microfilms have been adopted to solve various 
large-scale documentary preservation and storage prob 
lems. Instances of such use are the microfilming of the 
Social Security Board records, the NRA _ hearings, 
bank checks, department store accounts, newspapers, 
It is estimated that 
several billions of microcopies have already been made 


European archives and rare books. 


Large-scale copying operations however are not the 
only grist for the microfilm mill, for as librarians have 
assumed the obligation of preserving research materials 
on film, they also have accepted the responsibility of 
providing scholars with microfilms of required ma 
terials in their custody. 
cure from most 


Thus it is now possible to se- 
large libraries of this country film 
copies of practically any material they have at costs 
varying from 1 to 5 cents a page. A list of these micro- 
film sources is appended. In addition to material in 
the United States, scholars also may secure, through 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., and other 
sources, microfilms of materials in many libraries in 
England, France, Germany, and Italy. 

The advantages of microfilm to the scholar are ob- 
vious. From the standpoint of original research, micro- 
photography places those in the most isolated institu- 
tions on an equal footing with students working in 
immediate proximity to complete collections. Indeed, 
microphotography permits the distant research worker 
to assemble in his own study, at modest cost, *the 
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wealth of not only one, but many libraries. It may be 
expected therefore that many who heretofore have been W k 
prevented from undertaking research for want of prop- 5 eth er yo u see 
er library facilities, will now find it possible to devote 
themselves to some of the numberless undeveloped 

fields. Many scholars are using microfilm as a short 

cut and substitute for extensive copying and note-tak 
ing in the gathering of material. The inconveniences 
arising from errors or incompleteness in such records 


or 
are entirely avoided. With microfilm copy at hand it 
is never necessary to make a second trip to a library 


or borrow the material a second time to verify refer 


ences or notes. The VISUAL WAY 


For centuries no doubt, scholars and scientists have 


dreamed of the ideal book in which all demanded refer is the BEST WAY! 


ences would be collected—a book available at reasonable 





cost for personal use in the study or laboratory. At ; 
last this ideal has been achieved. The book is not a You can educate while you enter- 
ogeraber a < ' . ic S ¢ ] ¢ a) oh to he ar ° - ° bd 
rarity, nor 1s it costly. It 1 save ugn tain, just as you entertain while you 
ried in one’s pocket. It is on microfilm. . 5 

Microfilms may be obtained from the following libra educate—with Universal's outstand- 
ries: Brown University, Catholic University, Wasl ing selection of motion pictures. 
ington, D. C., Chicago University ; Columbia Univer 





ity ; Grosvenor Library, Buffz few York; Harvar , 
sity ; Grosvenor pig Buff ig? : w York; er d Here are pictures that should be on 
University: Henry Huntington Library, San Marino, i 

a . , nsemenes , IST Wiet- 
California; University of Illinois; Towa State College ; everybody's MUST list: 
































Iowa State University ; University of Kansas; Library 
of Congress; McGill University; University of — DEANNA DURBIN in “Three Smart Girls Grow Up" 
re ° Tniversi r of i Ss aad 9 latio al d rchives: . ° 
gan ; | niversity ol Minn ota ; I he Na _— ™ BING CROSBY, Joan Blondell and Mischa Auer in 
New York Public Library; University of North Caro ‘aot Side of Meaavea” 
lina: Prineeton University ; Unive pat O1 NOCHeSter ; IRENE DUNNE and CHARLES BOYER in "When 
Stanford University : University of Toronto; Univer- Tomorrow Comes” 
sitv of Virginia; University of Washington, St. Lous; DEANNA DURBIN in "That Certain Age" 
University of Washington, Seattle; University of Wis- Gilbert and Sullivan's "The Mikado" in glorieus 
consin: Yale Universitv. technicolor, with the D'Oyly Carte Players and 
ale London Symphony Orchestra 
-edi S.D.A. Short Subjects W. C. FIELDS, EDGAR BERGEN and CHARLIE 
Re edited US McCARTHY in “You Can't Cheat an Honest 
The American Film Center has re-edited seven short Man 
subjects Ww cooperation with the U1 ited State . iby VICTOR McLAGLEN and JACKIE COOPER in 
on . - f Mot Picture "Ex-Champ" 
partment of Agriculture Division o otion ctures 
These oe winaiiaiiinin: Ciseeiica: hein: ‘tty vhaiak ana wal Doug. FAIRBANKS Jr. and Basil RATHBONE in "The 
lese subjects, unning It MN Fl Sun Never Sets" 
AV e yrepared fro sting tootage and fil ~ ; , 
have been prepa a , oem existn The Family Next Door" with Hugh Herbert and 
the Agricultural film library - Joy Hodges 
Subjects include “How Animal Life Begins (9 
min.): “Prize Calf’ (5 min.); “Cicada” (& min); 
“Cane Suear’ (5 min.): “Swimming I. I], and IIT’ ‘ - . , 
ee Ss << ) ines aera Bs : Don’t miss these. Write to Universal’s 
‘> mai. each Freel) ; iouds and \\y eather (© in - , . 
ies aah Ce (ide S Non-Theatrical Department for further 
Each film has with it a study guide which gives a information regarding short-subjects, 


briel Synopsis of the film, bac kot und r the ul ect travelogues, animated cartoons and 


other feature length pictures. 


treated, suggestions for class activities, bibliographical 
notes. and the evaluation of the film by the American 


Council on Education. The films are being handled WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


on a sale basis directly from the American Film Center, 


- 


with purchase figure at from $6.75 to $10.00 pet 


reel, 


One familiar with modern education materials and UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


methods can readily see how the motion pi ure 
described above makes the job of interpreting the school COM PANY INC 

to the public much easier. If the school had attempt d to 9 . 

pr sent this subject to the public through some m« diun Rockefeller Center haw York, N.Y. 
other than the motion picture it is doubtful whether 

the public would have received as clear a conception CIRCLE 7-7100 


of the newer materials and methods of reading 
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Pie Siferature in Visual Onstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Implications of Increase in Audio 
Visual Equipment—H. Arnold Perr», 
Division of Instructional Service, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh—North Carolina Educa- 
tion, December, 1939 

During 1937-8 when over a hundred 
institutes for teachers were held by the 

State Department of Public Instruction 

at various centers throughout the state, 

persons in attendance seemed as much in- 
terested in the audio-visual equipment 
used as they were in the particular topics 
presented. In March, 1939 an Audio- 

Visual Department was established in the 

North Carolina Education Association. 

In the annual reports of principals to 

the State Departments at the close of last 

year, many statements were included re- 
garding developments in the audio-visual 
field. Equipment inventories included, 
for the first time, audio-visual equipment 
and a tabulation of these figures reveals 

a remarkable increase over the figures 

for North Carolina in the national sur- 

vey made by the Office of Education and 
the American Council on Education. 

During the three-year period 1936-39, 
there was an increase from 39 to 202 
motion picture projectors, a gain of 
418%. Film strip projectors increased 
from 23 to 102, or 343%. Radios in- 
creased 169%, and phonographs 166%. 
Lantern slide projectors doubled, from 
62 to 124. 

Among the factors which no doubt 
contributed to this increase in interest 
and in materials were: genera! improve- 
ment in economic conditions, especially in 
school financing; an improvement in the 
quality of projection equipment; decrease 
in cost of equipment; growing awareness 
on the part of educators for visual aids; 
availability of better audio-visual aids 
in terms of suitability for various grade 
levels as well as in technical quality; 
the establishment of a rental service at 
the University of North Carolina. 

The most important consideration be- 
fore school people who have already ac- 
quired these new aids is the effective use 
of them. Administrators should plan 
these programs for a long term, and 
they should make a study of successful 
practice in other school systems. Dis- 
tribution arrangements within the school 
system should be routinized, so that there 
will be a minimum of effort and a maxi- 
mum of use. Adequate inventory should 
be made of available equipment already in 
the schools. Provision should be made 
for additienal materials and _ replace- 
ments. Inservice teacher-training in 


the techniques of using audio-visual aids 
is also necessary. And, what is most im- 
portant, a means of integrating it with the 


curriculum to broaden and enrich the 
educational experience. 


Administering a Film Library—Janet 
M. McDonald, Texas Technological 
College Texas Outlook, 24:49-50 
January, 1940 

Problems met with in administering 

the local film library: 1. Selection, 
based on evaluations by teacher com- 
mittees, check lists of other film libraries. 
Free films should be carefully evaluated 
before being placed in an _ educational 
film library. 2. Publicity: This may be 
done through the catalog, through invi- 
tations for cooperation in previewing and 
selection, and through cooperative ex- 
perimentation. 3. Booking involves care- 
ful planning for borrowers who _ have 
made plans long in advance, as well as 
for those who desire material at short 
notice. Care should be taken to send 
films out in good condition and a day 
before the showing date. 4. Accounting, 
to determine costs of maintenance, in- 
come and balance is very essential. This 
involves also records of the number of 
times each film was used, the number of 
viewers, etc. 

Selecting Geography Equipment—Frank 
E. Sorenson, Teachers College High 
School, University of Nebraska—Ne- 
braska Educational Journal, 19:333 
December 1939 

An inventory of geography materials 
and equipment in the classrooms of all 
schools should be made to determine 
whether or not adequate instruction can 
be carried on. 

1. Who should select the geography 
equipment? The superintendent, a 
geography specialist affiliated with 
the local Teachers College or Uni- 
versity, and the teachers. 

2. What equipment should be consider - 
ed essential? Modern textbooks and 
workbooks; 12” or 16” globe show- 
ing political boundary lines and 
physical factors, as well as ocean 
currents. Wall maps, including a 
relief map, a rainfall map, a tem- 
perature map, and a native vegeta- 
tion map. A slated map can also 
be added in the upper grades. Also 
a map of the home state. An au- 
thentic atlas, such as the J. Paul 
Goode. Atlas of the Rand McNally 
Co. Other visual aids, including 
slides, films, or mere prints. 

Laboratory materials include a_ther- 

mometer, a barometer and a rain gauge; 

a sand table in the lower grades; a dis- 

play cabinet for rocks and minerals, 

labels, a bulletin board. 

This represents more equipment than 

a school should try to buy in a single 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


year. Perhaps a five-year plan can be 
arranged. Good equipment is simply an 
aid to good teaching and cannot take the 
place of it. 
Research and Evaluation 
Evaluating a Safety Film—Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr.—Safety Education 19:202 
January, 1940 


Evaluation of a film may be done in 
one of three ways: 


a) A teacher « 


r a group of teachers 
may preview and predict the value; b) 
The film may be used in class and its 
value rated on student reaction; c) A 
controlled observation may be set up to 
determine student behavior before and 
after the use of the film to note the 
values accruing from the film. 

Basically in evaluating motion pic- 
tures in safety education the evaluator 
must consider the contribution—predict- 
able and demonstrable—of the film and 
safe conduct. If the film contributes to 
some phase of conduct which relates to 
the safety of the individual or his breth- 
ren, it is a good film to the degree of its 
contribution to conduct. The first  cri- 
terion, then, is the purpose for which the 
film is used. The second is the maturity 
and background of the pupils. 

The third criterion is the setting in 
which the film is placed—that is, the ex- 
periences which preceded its showing and 
those which will follow. The fourth cri- 
terion is the contribution the film makes 
to safe conduct. 


Relative Importance of Placement ot 
Motion Pictures in Classroom In- 
struction—Elizabeth L. Stadtlander, 
Slippery Rock State Teachers Col- 
lege, Penn.—Elementary School Jour- 
nal, 40:284-90. December, 1939 


In an attempt to determine the most 
advantageous time to present a_ film 
when used as a teaching device in con- 
nection with reading, a series of film pre- 
sentations was devised for the sixth 
grade of the Laboratory School. Over 
a period of two years (1937-9) the ex- 
periment involved the use of 75 children. 
Tests were given the first year and again 
the second year to verify the results. 
The content of the material was based 
on nature study and reading. Reading 
material included mimeographed stories 
and supplementary readers. 

Aims: 1) To present to the children 
some of the living creatures of the 
world; 2) to give the children oppor- 
tunity to understand the natural habi- 
tat, etc.; and 3) to create within the 


(Concluded on page 72) 
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ord Catalogue 
music teaching 


y day- 


helps me with 
nearly ever 






extremely helpful in 


ITH Victor Records playing 

an important partin the study 
of music and other subjects in many 
high schools and colleges, the use 
of the general Victor Record Cata- 
logue has become widespread with 
teachers. They have found it to be 
an unusually valuable aid, not only 
in planning, but teaching as well. 
Cross-indexed to cover classifica- 
tions such as folk songs, sympho- 
nies, historic gems, and many oth- 
ers—it facilitates the choice of the 
Victor Records to be used and as- 
sures selection of the proper re- 
cordings as well. Also lists Victor 
Records available for correlation 
of music with such other school 
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Save time.. 


better lessons with 


New 1940 VICTOR | 
RECORD CATALOGUE ‘ 


... This new catalogue contains Victor 
Record listing in special classifications 


for high school and college use... is 


other lessons. Get your copy from your 


RCA Victor dealer today. 
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subjects as geography, history, lit- 
Crarure, etc. 

The 
catalogue is now waiting for you 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s store. 
Visit him first chance you get and 


new 1940 edition of this 


obtain this valuable aid to teach- 
ing. Or, if you prefer, just fill in 
and mail coupon below with 25c 
and your copy of the catalogue will 
be sent by return mail. 
s 
Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
Tubes in their sound equipment. 
Trademarks “ Victor’ and ‘““RCA Victor” Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. by RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Booths (C-9 to C-19) at the NEA 
Convention in St. Louis, February 24-29. 


AUDIO-VISUAL SERVICE 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. « A Service of Radio Corp. of America 


















Free NEW CATALOGUE 


“VICTOR RECORDS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS” 





This catalogue contains complete 
listing of Victor Records avail- 
able for elementary schools only. 
lt is arranged in convenient form 
for ready reference. Secure vour 
copy from your RCA Victor dealer 
or send coupon below. 





CA Victor Audio-Visual Service, Dept E-2 
CA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, New Jersey 


. & 
a R 


I am enclosing 25c for my copy of the 
1940 edition of the general Victor Record 
Catalogue. Also please send me FREE, the 4 
catalogue, ‘“Victor Records for Elementary 


Schools.” 
Name— 
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children an understanding of the useful- 
ness and value of each creature. Units 
of work included the families of monkeys 
and apes, bears, game birds and the 
ruffed grouse. 

Every period was subdivided into four 
parts: discussion, reading, film test. The 
sequence was rotated for each unit. The 
results of showing the film at different 
times within the period was measured by 
means of objective tests of the true- 
false type. Each of the rotation proce- 
dures was used twice: first, to obtain re- 
sults; second, to verify the results ob- 
tained. In the majority of cases there 
was little change in scores obtained on 
the tests. 

The conclusions reached from this 
study are: 1) that the showing of the 
film after the material had been read is 
superior to the utilization of it for mo- 
tivating purposes; and 2) the use of the 
film after reading clarifies the printed 
matter better than the printed matter 
elucidates the film. These conclusions 
are valid only for one type of material 
and for one age level. 


Photoplay Appreciation 


~What Shall We Do About Hatred.— 


by Alice V. Keliher—Progressive Edu- 
cation, 16:485-7 November, 1939 


In order to help young people to 
guard against the furious outbursts of 
hidden feeling and the hot-headed moves 
which result from restraints imposed on 
us by ovr mores, we as teachers can 
first understand the process in ourselves, 
and secondly we can help our young peo- 
ple to understand it. High school stu- 
dents are well able to understand the 
role of emotions in behavior. For ex- 
ample, these were some of the comments 
of high school students after seeing the 
excerpt of the motion picture “Fury,” : 
“The tension, the awful waiting feeling, 
the growing excitement put everything 
out of the people’s minds except the lust 
for revenge against someone, anyone.” 
“It’s just like going to war. Nobody is 


‘really against the enemy. But they will 


look for the slightest excuse to take out 
their anger on someone else.” 

Such open study, through films, of the 
manipulation of human emotions should 
be widely encouraged since awareness of 
what is happening within us gives us 
some measure of control over what we 
do. Rather than being victims of our 
feelings, we can more and more direct 
them to useful channels. 


Group Discussion Guide — a monthly 
cumulative presentation of individual 
photoplay studies, replacing the indi- 
vidual guides previously issued. Rec- 
reational and Educational Guides, Inc. 
Room 1418, 1501 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. $2.00 yearly. William 
Lewin, editor. 


This enlarged edition of the photo- 
play study guides which have previously 
been a great help to students and teachers 
furnishes excellent illustrations, study 
helps and background information in the 
form of production notes. Guides to The 


Hunchback of Notre Dame, Gulliver's 
Travels, The Great Victor Herbert, and 
Harvest are included in the January, 
1940 issue. 


Periodicals 


Films—A quarterly of discussion and 
analysis. Vol. 1, No. 1. Kamin Pub- 
lishers, 15 West 56th St., N.¥.C. $2.00 
year, 60c issue. November, 1939 

The appearance on the news stands 
of a new magazine Films gives promise 
of filling the gap in film literature created 
by the dissolution of Experimental 

Cinema and New Theatre (and Film). 

By the very simplicity of its format 

almost severity—Films reveals the ser- 

iousness of its purpose. In its first is- 
sue, it has brought together some fine 
statements by leaders in the creative 
cinema movement. Professor Sawyer 
Falk of Syracuse University, opens the 
discussion on a _ metaphysical note, by 
which he indicates that there is a decency 
and humanitarianism in art, and especial- 
ly in the cinema art, which transcends 
any reformist campaign now in existence. 

He offers three ethical principles or 

“counter-rules against censorship,” by 

which film makers might be guided if 

they are to meet the requirements of 

American morality. 

That the motion picture movement lost 

a guiding spirit in the premature death 

in 1933 of Harry Alan Potamkin is re- 

vealed by the manuscript printed in this 

issue of Films. Dr. Edgar Dale, in a 

series of annotations, points out the basic 

soundness of Potamkin’s observations 
almost ten years ago, about the relation- 
ship of films to society, and of both to 
the impressionable minds of the young. 

The serious movie-goers who want some 

guidance in appreciating the creative 

technique in films, will find much of 
value in Cavalcanti’s discussion on the 
use of sound (commentary, music, dia- 
logue, and natural sounds) in movies. 

This periodical is especially recom- 
mended to teachers of photoplay appre- 
ciation and to teachers interested in the 
social force of the movies. 


Motion Picture Number — Design, 41: 
7-32 December, 1939 


This issue, as stated in the foreword 
by Felix Payant, is devoted entirely to 
the motion picture as a force in art edu- 
cation and an art whose implications are 
many and varied. 

Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Assistant 
Professor of Art Education at Stanford 
University, in his article “Motion Pic- 
tures and Art Education,” sees the mo- 
tion picture as having “potentialities of 
being one of the most important educa- 
tional and cultural agencies of our time. 
This powerful artistic medium has cer- 
tain mechanical features which make it 
particularly effective as an instrument 
for mass education.” 


Film production technique is discussed 
in a number of articles, namely, “ABC's 
of Movie Making,” by Benjamin F. 
Farber, Jr., “Motion Pictures Come from 
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a Design,” by Evelyn S. Brown of the 
Harmon Foundation, “Scholastic Holly- 
woods,” a description of movie-making 
activities at Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, by Alexander B. 
Lewis, and “A Modernized Cinderella,” 
another student-made film, by Ruth 
Henry of San Diego. 

Reviews and news of artistic films, 
many striking illustrations, and a listing 
of educational films available for art 
education, complete this splendid num- 
ber. 


Source Materials 


List of Free Films and Recommended 
Literature—compiled by Marian M 
Wiersch, Nels Nelson and M. I. Smith. 
Visual Education Section, Northeast 
Division, Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, October, 1939. 30 pp. mimeo 
Available from M. I. Smith, High 
School, Hibbing, Minn. for 10 cents. 

A list of approximately one hundred 
free films recommended by the three 
members of the Visual Education Con 
ference Literature Committee who have 
compiled the list, representing the schools 
of Duluth, Hibbing and Virginia, Minn. 

The films are arranged according to the 

Dewey Decimal Library classification, 

with screening time, silent or sound, date 

produced, distributor, a brief description 
of the film content, and recommended 
grade placement. 


A List of Films on Skiing—Lawrence 
E. Briggs, Secretary, Western Mass. 
Winter Sports Council. — Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 11:36 
January, 1940 

Films are listed according to dis- 
tributors, with fairly complete informa- 
tion as to size, length and price. No at 
tempt at annotation or evaluation. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Aids— 
Francis Feene y «¢ ‘reighton School, 
Phoenix, Ariz—The Arizona Teacher, 
28:144 January, 1940 

An evaluated list of bibliographies 
which have appeared recently, dealing 
with materials from commercial sources. 

Subsequent listings by the same author 

will indicate government and professional 

sources that is, if interest in the field 
warrants. 


Visual Education—Paul Anderson, Dil- 
lon, Montana. Montana Education, 
16:9 December, 1939 

This is the first issue in which a 
page on visual education has been allo- 
cated. This was in response to a request 
from the Social Studies Sectional meet- 
ing of the Montana Education Associa- 
tion. An attempt will be made in this 
monthly section to exchange experiences 
in visual education, to evaluate film use, 
and to list news notes. 

A short article by Robert Hamilton of 
Bozeman summarizes the proceedings at 
the Midwestern Forum held in Chicago 
last May. (Proceedings available from 
Educational Screen.) 
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A CLOSE-UP VISIT TO FOUR GREAT CAPI 
OF THE WORLD. A GRAND TOUR OF 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION ! 


Four Dramatic Travelogues That Belong in Every School Library, Featured in 


16MM CASTLE FILMS! 


SOUND AND SILENT EDITIONS 








the ancient and the modern glories of the 
capital of the far-flung British Er npire Eternal City which has made and is mak- 
10 . . The Lond f kings and the R ing history! See the great churches, the 





ommon man! famed palaces! 


P 4 . : _ da more intimate than an ac- 
sascindung record of ie m tual visit to the Nation’s 


nol +4] + lively screen-tour j 

; encn capital r lively s n copiel ... @ ie Geen 
that cc es the true spirit ol raris Pie r= 

rat captures ment of great significance! 














History-—Geography—Current Events—Sociology the many other Castle Films on travel subjects of 
any number of classroom subjects come alive when yreat value for both study and reference. The low 
illustrated by such expertly edited, comprehensive cost of ownership of these films permits any school 
and yet inexpensive travelogue filr ns as these! to build a comprehensive library of subjects for 
Teachers will find the films listed above as we 1S current and future use. 


TRAVEL, NEWS, “AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL CASTLE _FILMS 
ARE OBTAINABLE FROM YOUR VISUAL AIDS DEALER 
FOR YOU TO OWN AT THESE LOW PRICES! 


i6 MM (Silent Titled Edition) ESERIES yee PUREE ARERR $ 8.75 
16 MM (Sound-on-Film Edition) RAST REEDS TIER EEE $17.50 
also available in 8 MM (silent) 180 ft... eee $ 5.50 


Please send me new 1940 illus- 
trated catalogue describing Travel, 
World-News and Other Educational 


CASTLE FILMS Ie 


NEW YORK, RCA Building + CHICAGO, Wrigley Building - SAN FRANCISCO, Russ Building 














Srna” 


Classroom Films in 
COLOR 


Color is now yours in classroom films with the presentation 
of seven new “Educational Films of Merit.”’ These films, especial) 
edited by educators — for school use, are already being 
acclaimed by visual authorities 

Available for sale at $30.00 per 200 foot reel silent: also 
for rental. Subjects now ready are: 

CHINA 
MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 
DESERT WILD FLOWERS 
U. S&S. NATIONAL PARKS 
Yellowstone Mt. Rainie 
Glacier Yosemite 


Additional subjects are in preparation. Write to Dept. E 6 today 
for further information and our complete sale or rental catalogs 


BAILEY FILM SERVICE 


1651 Cosmo St. Holiywood, Calif. 


"Sducational Films of Wer.” 


SOUND AND SILENT CLASSROOM FILMS 












HEADQUARTERS 
for the 
LATEST AND BEST 


16mm sound 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


(FREE) 

"“Washington—Shrine of American Patriotism''—2 reels 
"Young America Paints'—I! reel (color) 
"On to Jupiter'—2 reels 
March of Time's ‘Anti-Freeze—A Story of Scientific 

Research''—2 reels 
"It's The Little Things That Count''—3 reels 
"New England Yesterday and Today"—2 reels 

— And Many Others — 
(RENTAL) 

"The Cavalcade of Civilization"—Or "Are We Civilized'"— 

8 reels 
"Grand Illusion" —I0 reels 
“Explorers of the World''—8 reels 
"Ski Revels"—! reel 

{Write for Complete List and Rates) 













Y. M. C. A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


19 S. LASALLE ST. 351 TURK ST. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
347 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
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Perceptual Learning 
(Concluded from page 50) 
Some guiding principles might be briefly stated as 
follows: 
1. No one type of material should be used to the ex- 
clusion of others. 
2. Too much material used at any one time may 
befog rather than clarify learning. 


wy 


Preparation for effective use of aids to perceptual 

learning is essential. Immediate “mental set’’ 
may cause an intellectually active attitude and 
prevent passive indifference. 

4. Materials should be an integral part of learning 
areas and should be definitely a part of well- 
organized teaching procedure. Requisitions for 

materials should contain evidence of the applica- 
tion of this principle. 

Will not some other readers of EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 
elaborate upon the ideas here presented? May there be 
abundant criticism of this brief presentation! May 
we call particular attention to the term “perceptual 
learning” used instead of ‘“‘visual instruction,” ‘“‘audio 
visual instruction,” ‘‘sensory aids’ and similiar terms ? 
Pro and con discussion should be enlightening. 

Everyone interested in education should examine 
himself to see if he is doing the best possible job. 
\re the schools of this country as good as they can be 
with our present knowledge of educational procedures 
and materials available to make educational procedures 
effective ? 

References 

Benson, E., Lough, James E., et al. 


Teachers, 1926, Ch. VII 
Book, W. F., Economy and Technique in Learning, 1923, 
Ch. XVII 
Dewey, John, Logic The Theory of Inquiry, 1938, Ch. IV 
Hartmann, George W., Gestalt Psychology, 1933, Ch. VI, VII, 
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Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., 
the Curriculum, 1937, Ch. I 


Psychology for 


Zisman, S. B., Visualizing 


Robinson, E. S., Practical Psychology, 1926, Ch. VII, VIII 
Stormzand, M. J., Progressive Methods of Teaching, 1924, 
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Three Methods of Using Motion Pictures 

(Continued from page 57) 
accorded to all, and the pre-tests were given twenty 
four hours before the film presentation and the final 
test immediately after the film presentation in each case. 

The reliability coefficients of the six tests when given 
as pretests were as follows: Plant Growth .864, Plant 
Roots 899, Leaves .771, Flowers at Work .705, Green 
Plant .905, Flower to Fruit .856 as determined by split 
test correlation and corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
formula. The reliability coefficients of the same tests 
when given as final tests, were Plant Growth .893, 
Plant Roots .903, Leaves .830, Flowers at Work .826, 
Green Plant 901, Flower to Fruit .849. 

No attempt was made to determine the statistical 
validity of the tests but care was taken to see that they 
covered every item of importance in each film. An ex- 
perienced teacher of botany checked each test with its 
respective film and also checked the authenticity of all 
the statements. 

4. Teaching Procedure—Part I 

The lessons on the four first films: Plant Growth, 

Plant Roots, Leaves, and Flowers at Work were pre- 
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News Review of 1939 — Sport Parade of 1939 


16MM S-O0-F 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF SOUND 
AND SILENT RENTAL FILMS 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


105 East First Street Wichita, Kansas 
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Scoop! !—Pathe's NEWS HIGHLIGHTS of 1939 


1 reel 16mm sound—includes complete GRAF SPEE incident 


Send for our big new list of rental and free sound films 












New 1940 Releases! 


MONOGRAM FEATURE FILMS 
in 16mm. Sound 























SWANK MOTION PICTURES . 
St. Louis 





586! Plymouth 


sented by the regular classroom teachers in the class 
rooms regularly used. In all of these film presenta 
tions with Group A and with the second film presenta 
tion in each lesson with Group B the teachers used 
questions and outlines based on the film content, Thess 
had been prepared previously by the teachers themselves 
with the help of the writer. For all of the Groups 
A, B, and C a list of questions on each film was pr 
pared in advance by the writer for use in guiding the 
discussion during the period between the two film show 
ings of each lesson. 

An outline of the procedure used in presenting th 
four talking pictures to the three pupil groups is given 
below : 


Group A 


1. Pre-test—twelve minutes. 


2. Orientation statement—two minutes, 

3. Presentation of film as a silent film accompanied 
with questions and discussion prepared and di 
rected by the teacher—eleven minutes. 

4. Questions and discussion on film content ten 


minutes. 

5. Presentation of film as a silent film the second 
time with additional questions and discussions led 
by the teacher, stressing points not previous! 
understood—eleven minutes. 

6. Final test—twelve minutes. 


Group B 
1. Pre-test—twelve minutes. 
2. Orientation statement—two minutes. 
3. Presentation of film as a talking picture—elev 
minutes. = 


4. Questions and discussion of film content (Sami 
as for Group A)—ten minutes. 
Presentation of film the second time but with 


cn 


sound from the projectear shut off and accom 
panied instead by questions and discussion—th« 
same as with the second presentation to Group 
A—eleven minutes. 
6. Final test—twelve minutes. 
Group C 


1. Pre-test—twelve minutes. 
Orientation statement two minutes. 


nN 


Ww 


Presentation of the film as a talking picture 
eleven minutes. 

4. Questions and discussion on film content (Sam 
as for Groups A and B)—ten minutes. 


cn 


Presentation of the film the second time as a talk 
ing or sound picture—eleven minutes. 
( ¢ ontinued nw page /0) 





JACKIE COOPER 


in the inspiring picture 


STREETS OF NEW YORK 


ise xciting drama 1mbitious 
ingster whose inspiration is the 
tham Lincoln. 


BOYS’ REFORMATORY 


portrayal of a youth who protects 
ikling and finds himself fighting crime 
f a reform school; starring 


nsiae ol 
TAT 


with Grant Withers and others. 


UNDERCOVER AGENT 


story of the U. S. Postal inspectors 


igainst crime; featuring Russell Gleason 
y Deane. 


e 
JACK LONDON’S 
WOLF CALL 


ilm of the are Northland featuring 
and his melodious singing voice. 


6 
TAILSPIN TOMMY 
STUNT PILOT 


1 uirplane film based on the famous 
n strip with John Trent, Marjorie Reynolds 
Milburn Stone. 





NO. 1 BOX OFFICE DRAW FOR 1939! 


MICKEY ROONEY 
in HOOSIER SCHOOLBOY 
t simple, human, rustic story, 
winner of the Parents Magazine 
medal. 


























— NOTE: Visit our Booth J 34 at the NEA Convention, 


Send for catalog of over 1500 Educational 


and Entertainment subjects — for rent or sale. 








WALTER 0. GUTLOHN inc. 


Dept. E-2 


35 W. 45th St. New York 
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16MM. Sound Picture 
LOUIS PASTEUR 


THE BENEFACTOR 
Rental $3.50 per Day 


A vivid presentation of the life of the 
famous French scientist, including his 
struggle against the prejudices of or- 
ganized medical men; the first rabies 
treatment of boy bitten by mad dog; 
a complete resume of his scientific ac- 
complishments and his final recogni- 
tion by men of science. 

2 REELS 

Send for catalog of educational 
and recreational films. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


6461 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY'S 


LAPSE TIME 
& 


MICROSCOPIC 
PICTURES IN i6MM. 


SOUND & COLOR 


Pictured from Life of 
BOTANICAL SUBJECTS, 
FLOWERS THAT BLOSSOM, 
PLANTS THAT GROW 


Write for prices on 400 or 
1600 foot feature reels. 





12-Minute 
ARTHUR C. PILLSBURY Story of 
A Lily 640 Arlington, Berkeley, Calif. Pollen 





Opening 








35 mm. General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 

Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
SLIDES — Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 











¢ A NOBEL LAUREATE FILM ° 
DR. IRVING LANGMUIR 
ON 


SURFACE CHEMISTRY 


The first in a series of movies on Nobel Prize 
Winners performing and discussing their work. 
A DISTINGUISHED INSTRUCTIONAL FILM FOR CHEMISTRY 
COURSES; OF EXCEPTIONAL INSPIRATIONAL VALUE FOR 
GENERAL SCIENCE STUDIES. WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE. 


GARRISON FILMS ‘% szcspws: 











Sound - - - 16MM - - - Silent 


New releases (for rental) include: 
Bobby Breen in “MAKE A WISH” 
Harold Lloyd in “MOVIE CRAZY” 
Zane Grey’s “RANGLE RIVER” 
Over 100 other sound features — 
25 silent features. Reasonable rental rates. 


MANSE FILM LIBRARY 


1521 DANA AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Illustrate Geography 
Lessons with Picturols 





These rolls of 35-mm. film 
containing a series of still 
pictures are light, easy to 
handle, and require little 
storage space. 


Picturols are available on 
all standard curriculum 
subjects. Write today for 
your free copy of the 
catalog—” Visual Lessons 
Through Picturols”. 











SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








6. Final test—twelve minutes. 

From the above outline of procedure it will be noted 
that the three groups were taught with the same mo- 
tion pictures and that the only difference in the presen- 
tation of the pictorial materials was in the oral ex- 
planatory accompaniment and class discussion during 
the actual showing of the films. Hence any difference 
in results reasonably could be assumed to be due to the 
difference in the effectiveness of the three methods. 

5. Teaching Procedure—Part I] 

In order to measure any differences in the effective- 
ness of the above mentioned methods in promoting the 
transfer of training all the pupils in the three groups 
were exposed subsequently to two silent films: The 
Green Plant and From Flower to Fruit. As previously 
stated these films cover the same biological processes 
as the talking pictures but employ different kinds of 
plants. They contain the customary captions and other 
devices of silent films and are part of the Eastman 
Teaching Films series. They were presented to all of 
the groups at the same time in the high school audi- 
torium withont any instruction from the teachers other 
than a brief orientation statement before the showing. 

Since all three groups had these two films presented 
in the same manner any difference in gains between 
the three groups in this second part of the study 
might be assumed to be due to the difference in the 
three methods of presenting the first four films. The 
procedure with each of these two films was as follows: 

1. Pre-test—twelve minutes. 

2. Orientation statement including the reason for 
studying the film—two minutes. 

Presentation of film without any discussion— 
—fifteen minutes. 
4. Final test—twelve minutes. 


w 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
TYPEWRITTEN For Screen Projection 
MESSAGES Mm uSE RADIO MATS 

50 RADIO-.iA. 3 $1.50 JM on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 

Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V, New York City 


Rabi0O-.--. - MAT 


TALK frem your screen 
WITH your quickly 


White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 





1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 








(Musical Score by Jan Sibelius) 
It ) yea idence Finland built 
gorous natior whic 4 cama 
] world SEE 


21 of indeper 


i compact V 


INDUSTRIOUS 
FINLAND 


espect or the 

How SHE DID IT 

1REEL - - - - - 16MMSOUND 
RENTALS @ SALE 


PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 


1650 Broadway Dept. E New York City 
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Safety Education 
(Concluded from page 63) 
streets filled with young cyclists. Since they use 


“SJ 


j 


the streets and go where cars go, these young 
“drivers” should be subjected to the same regula 
tions as an auto operator. Perhaps at first the child 
is reluctant to observe these rules, but if he 1s told 
how accidents occur by going through a stop light 
or an intersection without stopping, he will readily 
see the necessity of obeying the rules. There is 
such a vlow of satisfaction in a youngster when 
he pulls up to a red light alongside an auto and 
stops, then goes on when the light changes, that 
children soon enjoy following the same rules older 
persons obey. Not only is there the satisfaction 
in emulating an auto operator, but basically, the 
youngster is practicing safety first. 

Through introspective data and personal investi 
gation of the individual, the teacher can find the 
child’s attitude towards this vital subject. If he has 
the proper mental set, his reaction should show an 
interest and a desire to learn more of the importance 
of safety. This writer believes that if children 


make, see, and discuss the individual safety slides, 


they will gain mental pictures, images, and lasting 


impressions of certain safety practices which are 


fundamentally vital in their daily lives and activities 
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Projects Your Film Slides Perfectly 
by REMOTE CONTROL! 


OR classroom or auditorium, 

Selectroslide, automatic 
slide changer, projects your 
35mm natural color or black- 
and-white film slides up to 
any size. Changes slides auto- 
matically by remote control. 
No assistant is necessary. 
Error in projection is impos- 
sible. There is no scratching 
—no splicing of film slides as 
in film strips. Selectroslide is 
excellent for lecturing and for 
study talks. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE INC. 
86 Third Street, San Francisco 
Branch Office: 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 




















Aids 
Eight Silent Films 
in the Fine Arts 
Sound and Silent Films in the 
Biological Sciences and Social Studies 
IN PREPARATION 


A series of films for a 


Remedial Reading Program 
for all Grades 


Audio-Visual 





Phonograph Records for 
Literature Appreciation 


Write for Film Catalog M 


HARVARD FILM SERVICE 


The Biological Laboratories, Harvard University 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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a | 
masterpiece. 


Must be seen.” 
—w, FT. reat 





“THE EDGE OF THE WORLD” 


“One of the really great pictures.” 
... Stirring human document of a sturdy island 
folk waging a losing struggle for existence 
in which youth forces a break with age-old 
traditions. 
-N. Y. Times 
‘Man of Aran’’ 


“Magnificent’’- 
“Ranks with 


“An enormously absorbing, memorable and mag- 
nificently performed entertainment which you will 
not easily forget.”—Herald Tribune 


World Telegram 


LITERATURE AND RENTAL TERMS ON REQUEST 
Exclusive Distributors: 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL [f lve 
SOUND PROJECTOR BES 


Low in cost, 16MM 

Sound Projectors offer you all of 

the important new features. Four @ FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
models. For all purposes. Simple @ 12” wEavy DUTY SPEAKERS 
to operate. Economical to main- 
tain. Licensed. Guaranteed. 















Universal 








@2 INCH F1.6 LENS 






@ 3rd INTENSO CONDENSER LENS 







@2-SPEED G.E. MOTOR & GOV. 
@REELS 10 16” 






@ REVERSE ACTION 






@ STILL PICTURE CLUTCH 
@ CENTRAL OILING 







@ TURBO MAXIMUM COOLING 







@REAR SHUTTER 


@ LOW PRICE @ FOR SOUND OR SILENT FILMS @ 2 CLAW INTERMIT. ACTION 
@FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 
@FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS OR PHONO 


Universal Sound Projector Div. © 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
1917-21 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office —1600 Broadway, N. Y.C. 






@ PERMANENT CARRYING CASES 






@ LICENSED — WARRANTY 









4 MODELS 






Write for literature 
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American Library Association Holds 
Visual Instruction Conferences 


The Midwest 
Association, held December 27-30 in Chicago de 


Conference of the American L1 
brary 
voted two days and two evenings to the consider 
ation of motion pictures and other 
materials. One held 

Teacher-Training Librar 


“non-reading”’ 
session was jointly by the 
School Libraries and the 
ies sections of the Association of College and Refer 
ence Libraries. It was marked by an address and 
equipment demonstrations by Dr. M. Lanning 
yf Peabody College for Nashville, 
the program including a round table discussion on 
‘A Library Centered Audio-Visual Program. 


Shane, « Teachers, 


The remainder of the work was conducted jointly 
by the Publicity Committee and_ the Visual 
Methods Committee of the A.L.A. Guest speaker 
here was Mr. John Devine, Assistant Director 


American Films Center. In each case the 
hundred, and 


of the 
audience 
most receptive to the new types of material, offered 
for the first time at this A.L.A. 

According to Mrs. Beatrice 
of A.L.A. publicity 
interest in motion pictures was inspired, to a con 


numbered several seemed 
conference. 


head 


active 


Sawyer Rossell, 
activities, the present 
siderable extent, by the reception accorded in both 
library and school circles to the two-reel silent film 
Found In A Book, School 
of the University of Illinois, 
A.L.A. by Bell & Howell. 
were on the field, 

results of effective library 


produced by the Library 
and distributed for the 

Two of this vear’s films 
with healthy emphasis on 
utilization, rather than 
Several of the films 
to bring 


Same 


on internal library methodics. 
institutional tvpe, 
good work done by the 
that should 
a pointed comparison was 


were of the made home 
to the local community the 
physical handicaps 


local library, despite 


be removed. In one case 
made with the better 
ties enjoyed by the 
A very 
on the “documentary” 
of the Sarah Lawrence School for Girls in terms of 
rather than in the 


building and equipment facili 
library in the adjoining town 


effective original 16mm. sound film, made 


pattern, showed the activities 
human aims and achievements, 
stereotyped campus-classroom-dormitorv type — of 
building review that characterizes so many institu 


tional films made by Two of the seven 
produced, the re 


In technica 


schools. 
films shown were professionally 
mainder made by amateur producers. 
standard, they show encouraging progress. 
Considerable discussion concerned itself with the 


] 


future functions of present-day libraries 
as film distribution centers. The routines 
out for the handling of printed matter are readily 
applicable to film, it was pointed out. The general 
interest and the forward-looking attitude of the en- 


tire meeting promises real contributions to the ad 


possible 
worked 


vancement of visual instruction. 


(Contributed by William F. Kruse) 
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Northwestern University Film Programs 


A new educational technique, combining the use 
documentary films and the Town Hall type of di 
cussion, will be experimentally inaugurated at Nort 
western University during the second semester. Six 
programs will be presented by the University colle Or 


campus, Dean Samuel 


in Thorne hall on the Chicags 
Stevens has announced. They will be concerned witl 
vital contemporary American problems, illustrated by 
films and utilizing as discussion leaders Dr. Irving 
J. Lee, of the speech division of the University college, 


and visiting experts. The programs will be open tre 
to students enrolled in the college, and open on pa\ 
ment of a small fee to the general public lopics to be 


discussed are Democracy and Education, February 21 ; 
Propaganda. March 13; War and Peace, March 27, 
Unemployment, April 10; The People’s Wealth, April 
24, and Free Speech, May 8. 

Films to be used in the series come from a great 
variety of sources. Documentary productions from 
the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Tashkent Textile cooperative of Soviet Russia, from 
the United States navy and from peace societies, from 
(Saumont-British’s new documentary studio and fron 
the March of Time, will be shown. In addition one pro 


fils 


sram will consist of cut scenes from Hollywood 


Texas Visual Education Facts 

We are indebted to Mr. C. F. Reagan of the Texas 
Visual Education Company, Austin, for the following 
interesting news items. 

Over 700 superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and teachers were enrolled in Texas summer schools 11 
the summer of 1939 for Visual Education courses 
Audio-Visual Education Conferences were held dut 
ing the same summer at Abiline Christian College, Sai 
Houston State Teachers College, and Texas Tech 
nological College. 

A Film Library Service is now available for Texas 
schools from Texas Technological College, Lubbock: 
University of San Antonio, San Antonio; University 
of Texas, Austin: West Texas Teachers College, 
Canyon; and Sam Houston State T. C., Huntsville 
About 25 school systems in East Texas have organize 
the East Texas Bureau of Visual Education located 
Kilgore Junior College, with a library of over 140 


] 
5 | 


at 


reels. 


“Ten Best” Theatrical Films for Year 

“Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” made by MGM in England, 
was selected the best picture of 1939 by reviewers par 
ticipating in the annual Film Daily poll, receiving 472 
of the 542 votes cast. Other selections were, in order: 
“Mr. Smith Goes to Washington,” Columbia; “Pyg 
malion,” made in England by MGM; “Wuthering 
Heights,” a Samuel Goldwyn production for United 
Artists; “Dark Victory,” Warner; “The Women,” 
MGM; “The Wizard of Oz,” MGM; “Juarez,” Wat 
ner; “Stanley and Livingstone,’’ Twentieth-Century 
Fox; “The Old Maid,” Warner. 
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ues tio it . Are there 


enough Instructional Sound Films 
available to warrant starting an 


audio-visual program in my school? 


MisWwer-: urpi Classroom 


Films has produced approximately 


one hundred fifty Sound Films spe- 
cifically for classroom use and is 
continuing to produce at the rate 


of twenty-four subjects per year. 





In sharp contrast to the situation of only a few 
years ago, Erpi Classroom Films Inc. now offers 
to your school a comprehensive library of sound 
films. Produced under the sponsorship of lead- 
ing educators—made solely for classroom use— 
these films incorporate the finest modern photo- 
graphy and the most modern teaching technique. 

Subjects covered include the Biological Sci- 
ences, the Physical Sciences, Human Geography, 
Music, Art, Athletics, Child Psychology, Voca- 
tional Guidance—for use from primary grades 
through high school. 

Send the coupon today for full details on these 
modern aids to more effective teaching! 


See our exhibit at the NEA Convention, 
St. Louis, Booths L29-30, K32-34 


Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


-.eweroraaaragareY ee 


| ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES-2-40 { 
35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me your complete descriptive catalog and your | 
special Integration Chart which shows graphically how each film can be used 

| in a number of d:flerent courses. | 

| Name henioninisin _— int vnasneeneneentensienteinnasiinnitnanantinty | 

| 4ddress — —— a | 

| City ; = ____ State. | 

’ ; 
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Cuvient Film Neuss 


Expt Crassroom Fits Inc., 35-11 35th 
Avenue, Long Island City, New York, 
announce the availability of many 
new educational sound films to 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. These films round out a 
broad production program carried on 
during 1939 and cover a wide range 
of subjects. Among them are the fol- 
lowing : 

Goats — Follows two baby goats 
through their early development periods 
and shows the feeding, milking and 
care of mature goats. 

Shep, the Farm Dog—Beautiful out- 
door scenes form the settings as Shep 
goes through a busy day of herding 
cattle and routing chickens from the 
garden. Portrays wholesome boy-dog 
relationship. 

Black Bear Twins—Provides an un- 
usual insight into the surroundings and 
characteristics of these popular animals. 

Children of Holland — Authentic re- 
cording of child life in that quaint 
country. 

The Fireman—Presents the activities 
of a company of firemen in a modern 
city. Care of equipment, drills, life sav- 
ing devices are stressed. 

The Pygmies of Africa—Filmed in 
cooperation with governmental and tri- 
bal authorities. 

The Watussi of Africa—Portrays a 
highly developed African culture which 
few people have had an opportunity to 
study. 

Mexican Children—A vivid picture of 
the home, school and social environment 
of our interesting neighbors. 

Colonial Children—A picturesque vis- 
ualization of colonial home life in all 
its aspects. 


Cast_e Fits, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, have issued their new 1940 
film catalog for l6mm (silent and 
sound) and 8mm projectors. The films, 
as shown by the 
iagex, are 
grouped accord- 
ing to general 
subject classifica- 


tions: sports, 
news, travel, car- 
toons, novelties, 


etc. Each release 
is described as 
to contents and 
illustrated with 
one or more pic- 
tures. Among the 
new subjects are: 
Sports Parade of the Year 1939 — 
Annual review of outstanding sports 
events during the year, showing cham- 
pions winning their titles. 
Football Thrills of 1939—A panorama 
of the season’s greatest thrills, showing 


PictoriaL Fiitms, Inc, 1650 Broadway, 
New York, offer for sale or rental: 
Industrious Finland—1 reel, l6mm 

sound—Photographed just previously to 
the outbreak of Russian-Finnish hostili- 
ties, the film does not portray a people 
under stress of this conflict, but the sinews 
of that nation which now play a major 
part in this struggle for existence. Fin- 
land’s progressive agriculture is shown— 
her inexhaustible timber — her nickel 
mining at Petsamo—her artistic pottery 
and china—her beautiful cities, Helsinki 
and Viborg her ancient history—her 
culture, her people. An off-stage com- 
mentator and a musical score by the 
great Finnish composer Jan Sibelius ac- 
company the film. 





BarLtey Fitm Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, 
Hollywood, California, have com- 
pleted five new nature study films in 
sound, and seven silent color pic- 
tures among their “Educational Films 
of Merit.”” These nature-study films, 
termed Trailside Adventures by their 
exclusive distributors, were produced 
by Arthur C. Barr, well-known nat- 
uralist. Titles are: 


Cooper Hawk, Horned Owl, Road- 
runner, Sparrow Hawk, The Kangaroo 
Rat and His Associates—biographical] 
studies of the entire life cycles of these 
birds and, in the last mentioned film, of 
smaller animals. These subjects make 
an important edition to the various 
science courses. 

Color is also playing an important 
part in the Bailey spring releases, as 
indicated by the production of the fol- 
lowing color films on the United States 
Natural Parks and three others : 

Yellowstone, Mt. Rainier, Glacier, 
Yosemite (offered individually or as a 
kit), China, Missions of California, 


headline plays of top-notch games. 
Ski Revels—Skiing at its best amid 

scenes of amazing beauty. 
Sock—Demonstrating the art of self- 





A scene from “Golden Gate City” 


defense by tomorrow’s champions. 
Swimming and Diving Aces — Slow 
motion studies of great divers. 
Golden Gate City—A tour through 
San Francisco, showing its new bridges, 
Dolores Mission, Chinatown, Fisher- 
man’s Wharf, etc. 


The Educational Screen 


Desert Wild Flowers—each 200 feet 
and retail for only slightly more than 
black-and-white film. They are also 
available for rent from Bailey Film 
Service and libraries in different sec- 
tions of the country, names of which 
will be sent on request. 


GARRISON Fi_m Distrisutors Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York City, have ob- 
tained for distribution the first sound 
motion picture of a Nobel Prize 
Winner doing the experiments for 


which he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize, namely: 
Dr. Langmuir — 16mm and 35mm 


sound—Showing Dr. Irving Langmuir 
of the General Electric Company and 
his researches in surface chemistry 
which resulted in his becoming the first 
industrial chemist in this nation to re- 
ceive the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 
1932. This film was produced and di- 
rected by Edmund Lawrence Dorfman, 
President of the American Institute of 
Motion Pictures, for the New York 
World’s Fair Science and Education 
Committee, headed by Dr. Gerald 
Wendt, and is the first of a projected 
series which it is hoped will bring to 
the screen four other great American 
scientists who have been awarded the 
Nobel Prize—Dr. Urey of Columbia 
University, Dr. Davisson of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Dr. Compton 
of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Millikan of California Technology. The 
Langmuir film is available for rental 
or purchase. 


Post Pictures, 723 Seventh Ave., New 

York City, report that: 

King of the Sierras—l6mm sound 
has been highly recommended for chil- 
dren by the Legion of Decency and the 
National Board of Review. This is one 
of many films on which Post Pictures 
has 16mm exclusive distribution rights. 

Washington, the Most Beautiful City 
in the World—2 reels—is another re- 
cent addition to this library. 


Watter O. Guttoun, Inc., 35 W. 45th 
Street, New York City, offer many 
new releases this month, including 
twelve Monogram feature films in 
16mm sound: 

Boys’ Reformatory—6 reels—A _ por- 
trayal of a yvouth who finds himself 
fighting crime from the inside of a re- 
form school; starring Frankie Darro. 

Undercover Agent—6 reels—A story 
of the U. S. Postal inspectors’ fight 
against crime; featuring Russell Glea- 
son and Shirley Deane. 

Wolf Call—7 reels — Jack London’s 
story of the Northland featuring John 
Carroll and Movita. 

Stunt Pilot—7 reels—Airplane film 
based on the Tailspin Tommy cartoon 
strip with John Trent and Marjorie 
Reynolds. 

Tex Ritter Musical Westerns: “Roll- 
in’ Westward,” “Man from Texas,” 
“Down the Wyoming Trail” and five 
others complete the Monogram list. 

Camera Highlights of 1939—1 reel, 
16mm sound—A review of the great 
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New Sound Projector Offers 
FPLOS Nalue tor Schools! 


Complete mixing of sound from film, micro- 
phone and phonograph— Permanently attached 
reel arms— Ample volume for audiences rang- 
ing from a classroom to a large auditorium — 
And many other outstanding features... . 











Model UAB 


Why this improved Ampro Projector is ideal for Schools... 








This new Ampro 16 mm. Sound Projector Model UAB offers 
remarkable adaptability to the varying demands of school 
Audio-Visual programs. At unusually low price levels you 
can obtain all the standard Ampro features plus basic new 
improvements that make this model an outstanding value 
These features include: Sound-proofed blimp case . . . 
double action tone control . projector volume control and 
microphone volume control which permits complete mixing ot 
sound from film, microphone and phonograph . . . master 
volume control which permits reduction of extraneous noises 
in low position and gives reserve amplification in high posi- 
tions . . . attached folding reel arms . . sound and silent 
speeds . . . rheostat control reverse picture operation 

still pictures . new amplifier conforming with new 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
Ampro Corp., 2839 WN. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





R.M.A. tube ratings which operate the tubes with a larger 
factor of safety . . . 6L6 Beam Power tubes with three triode 
driver tubes insure high output and low distortion without 
overloading . . . all tubes easily accessible . . . forced draft 
ventilation on amplifier A.C.-D.C. motor . . . 50-60 
cycle amplifier (operates on D.C. with 150-watt convertor) 
. . . 2-inch F 1.6 super lens (all sizes interchangeable) 

750-watt illumination . automatic rewind . . . pilot and 
dial lamps lens lock up and down tilt... 
framer . . . centralized oil well . . . 12-inch deluxe speaker. 


Model UAB—Complete with sound-proofed blimp case. . .$365 
Model UA—Same as model UAB but without blimp case.$345 


Send coupon for full detailed information. 


Ampro Corporation 

2839 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your latest catalog giving 

full information on the new Ampro model UAB and the 

complete line of Ampro16 mm, silent and sound projectors. 


(ES 240) 


OMG... 
Address 
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“POETIC GEMS" 


Pictorial Adaptations of the 
Immortal Poems of 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


A Series of 13 Single-Reel 
Subjects on 16mm. Sound Film 


"The FIGHT for 
PEACE" 


Documentary Historical 


osophy. 





Spectacle. 
7-Reel Feature—l6mm. S. O. F. 





"KING of the 
SIERRAS" 


Old Ranger's Humane Phil- 
A Revelation of 


Equine Wild Life. 
6-Reel Feature—l6mm. S. O. F. 





~ "WILD 
INNOCENCE" 


le Australian Nature Drama — 


TERRITORIAL 


TERRITORIAL 





a8 : - Absorbing Tale of ~~ ee) an interest in American history. 
6-Reel Feature—l6mm. S. O. F. the student's desire 

PORTS O CALL eee SS che aa eee desire 

Exceptionally intimate and all Other Subjects in Wide that is ours. 

embracing World Travelogues. Variety — 


A Series of 31 Single-Reel 
16mm. Subjects—Sound or Silent 





Catalog on Request 





POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Ave. 
New York City 
NN TIE: SRD 








HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


An Epic Dramatization of an In the educational sound films, TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
and TERRITORIAL 
ing history is retold. 

EXPANSION OF THE 
covers the growth of our country from the Revolutionary War 
throvgh the Gadsden Purchase. 

) POSSESSIONS OF THE 
) carries our history onward, beginning with Seward’s Folly and 
finishing with the purchase of the Virgin Islands. 


Not only were these films made to instruct, but also to create 


country and, appreciation of the freedom 


INTERNATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


POSSESSIONS, the romance of our excit- 


UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES 


An interest so magnetic that 
to learn would bring knowledge of the 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











events of the past year, including the 
visit of British royalty, Coronation of 
Pope Pius XII, bombing of Helsinki 
and the Graf Spee incident. 


Rice Culture—2 reels, 16mm silent. 


Bett & Howett Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Avenue, Chicago, are now dis- 
tributing the 1940 edition of the Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog just off the 
press. The new 92-page film book is 
larger than last year’s catalog, listing 
400 more films on a vast variety of 
subjects: Hollywood features, nature 
subjects, comedies, newsreels, films on 
history, travel, industry, religion, ad- 
venture, music, sport, teacher training. 
Descriptions and rental prices are 
given, and the audience-suitability of 
each picture indicated. A new feature 
is the addition of ratings on those films 
which have been evaluated by official 
teaching bodies. The catalog is of 
standard letter size and is “binder 
punched.” Bell & Howell will be glad 
to send a copy of the book without 
charge to all owners of 16mm sound 
projectors, upon registration in the Bell 
& Howell files. 


DeVry School Films 


The circuit service of 16mm educational 
sound pictures distributed by DeVry 
School Films, a subsidiary of the DeVry 
Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, 
Chicago, while not new in principle, is a 
new development with sound educational 
films. The plan makes it possible for 
(1) a group of schools to rent or pur- 
chase a l6mm sound projector and a 
complete program of educational films, or 
(2) if schools own projectors, to work 
out a cooperative Visual Education pro- 
gram with motion pictures, without the 
necessity of being obliged to take a 
“block” or a “schedule” of subjects, the 
dates and subjects of which are selected 
by the distributor. $y permitting the 
member schools to select the films they 
want at the time they want them, the 
DeVry plan eliminates the severest ob- 
jection to this type of service. 

Circuit Plan No. 1 requires a group of 
schools to contract to rent a 16mm sound 
projector .and a minimum of 40 educa- 
tional films over a period of one school 
year. Circuit Plan No. 2 is a plan where- 
by two or more schools may contract to 
buy a projector and rent any number 


of educational films (minimum of 20) 
during the school year. 

Another feature is the complete study 
outlines furnished with each _ subject. 
These outlines are sent out before the 
films, thus enabling the teachers to pre- 
pare their pupils for the film lesson. The 
outlines give in detail the content of the 
film lesson with detailed instruction as to 
how to present the lesson so that maxi- 
mum teaching results may follow. 

Each subject in the DeVry School Film 
Library is selected for its teaching value, 
and new subjects are added monthly. 
DeVry School Films produces one or 
more new subjects each month besides 
purchasing new subjects from other pro- 
ducers. A catalogue descriptive of the 
service and listing the films available 
may be had upon request. 


Film Reviews 


The Conquest of the Air—4 reels, lomm 
sound—Produced and distributed by 


Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York City. 
A very new and noteworthy addition 
to the field of “educational documenta- 


ries,” covering its subject skillfully and 


completely by expert selection of contents, 


and by a quality technique thoroughly 
professional in photography, animation, 
vocal narrative, and background music 
throughout. It presents authentic histor- 
ical data in a form to compel tense and 
interested attention from any audience. 
“Conquest of the Air” offers a forty- 
five minute survey of the facts of flight, 
from the first flyer—Pterodactyl of the 





Machine used by Santos-Dumont 


late Reptilian Age—down to date. It 
marshalls in chronological succession the 
discoveries and dreams, plans and achieve- 
ments, of Archimedes the Greek, the 


Chinese kite-makers, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Professor Charles, Cayley, Mongolfier, 
Hargrave, Santos-Dumont, Count Zeppe- 
lin, the German gliders, the Wrights, 
Bleriot, and many another. Extant prints 
and drawings from remote periods are 
reproduced, and expert motion picture 
photography covers the modern actual- 
ities. Most of the picture is naturally con- 
cerned with the last forty years of amaz- 
ing progression in power and design of 





The Atlantic Clipper 


machines, pioneer feats, ocean crossings, 
globe circlings, altitude flying, polar 
flights, all marking swift progress toward 
ultimate mastery of the air by man. 
Lighter-than-air flight is first treated 
as a unit, from the earliest hot-air bal- 
loons through Zeppelins and blimps, the 
Shenandoah, the Akron, the Macon, and 
finally to the Hindenburg disaster, bring 
ing a great temporary lull in lighter-than 
air activity. Then, heavier-than-air, from 
the beginning, through numerous weird 
attempts funny, fantastic, futile, but 
significant, through the constructive ef- 
forts of the Wrights, Curtiss, Lavasseur, 


Lindbergh, Law, Chamberlain, 3yrd, 
Costes, Nungesser, Earhart, Balbo, Gatty, 
Post, and down to the latest 50,000 


pound, two-decker transports and sub- 
stratosphere planes of today. 

Splendid animation makes clear the 
dynamics of  wing-lift. Vital flight 
mechanisms and methods, monoplanes, bi- 
planes, multiplanes, wind tunnels, light 
beacons, radio beams, servicing methods, 
land field operations are vividly shown 
and explained. The elaborate Govern- 
ment training for flyers is presented in 
full detail — glider operation, ground 
school, radio school, acrobatics, mass for- 
mations, blind flying, pursuit planes and 
flying fortresses. And the absorbing 


; 
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SAFETY SERIES—SAFETY AT HOME 
(PRIMARY)—This safety film for children in 
the first three grades illustrates safety practices 
for children in the home—care of playthings; 
hazards of climbing on unsteady furniture; fire, 
and the handling of matches; protruding nails; 
loose rugs, etc. 2 reel— $12. 


SAFETY SERIES—SAFETY AT PLAY—A 
safety film for children in the first three grades. 
Contrasts safe and unsafe places to play; safety 
in the use of play equipment; good habits in play; 
proper care of the playground; and first aid for 
minor injuries. 2 reel— $12. 


SAFETY SERIES—VACATION SAFETY—A 
safety film for use in grades four to six, and in 
junior high schools. The film units are: (1) 
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Water Safety in an Organized Camp—good 
swimming precautions. (2) Boating—correct 
methods of handling boats. (3) Safe Condi- 
tions in Camp—the dangers from broken glass 
and from poison ivy. (4) The Campfire—cor- 
rect methods of building and extinguishing 
campfires. 1 reel—$24. 


In addition to the three new Safety pictures out- 
lined above, Eastman Classroom Films on Health 
also include Bacteria ...The Blood... Breathing 
... The Living Cell... Child Care... Circulation 
... Cleanliness... Digestion... First Aid... Food 
and Growth... Home Nursing... Muscles... 
Posture...Teeth...and 21 others. Write Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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history concludes with strong emphasis on 
American supremacy in the air, on im- 
minent expansion to be expected, and 
frank admission that no limits can be set 
for air achievement of the future. N.L.G. 


The Edge of the World—7reels, 16mm 
sound — Distributed by Common- 
wealth Pictures Corp., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

North of Scotland, wrapped in Atlan- 
tic mists and storms, stand countless 
rugged islands, among them Hirta. Sup- 
posedly this was the isiand glimpsed by 
the Romans circumnavigating England 
and named by them Ultima Thule, the 
uppermost land of the world. Today 
rocky Hirta stands in majestic desola- 
tion, a forbidding mass of frowning cliffs 
and scanty soil, tenantless but for hardy 
sea birds. Yet Hirta was long inhabited, 
up to recent times, by a sturdy Scotch 
folk as rugged as their island. They were 
the product of generations of struggle 
for life against impossible handicaps of 
heartless nature, and had grown staunch, 
strong, intrepid from the conflict. They 
wrung a comfortless living from air, sea 
and man-made soil, raised sheep, goats 
and Shetland ponies, wheat and hardy 
vegetables, with occasional imports from 
the mainland to eke out the necessities of 
existence. Homes and buildings they 
built of native stone, laboriously quarried 
and laid by their own horny hands, and 
these still stand on the dreary heights 
of Hirta, empty, windowless but eloquent 
and still strong. Work, a little play, love 
and endless hardships made up “life” for 
these stout-fibered, deeply religious 
people. They lived it hard and long. 
Hirta was “home.” They loved it and 
would not change for the “comforts and 
advantages” of civilization. Their fine 
old faces, seamed and leathered by work 
and weather, reflected their uncompromis- 
ing will, their fortitude of their utter 
devotion to their Hirta homeland. That 
life, with its problems and struggles, is 
now lived through again to the end in 
the notable sound motion picture, The 
Edge of the World. 


This exceptional film, a “Man of Aran” 


in epic dimensions, pictures powerfully, 
grimly, vividly the last year of Hirta’s 
human habitation. It is character drama, 
rich in human interest and stern truth. 
The call of civilization is spelling the 
doom of life on Hirta. Young men 
are drawn to visit the mainland, learn that 
life may yield more comforts, and do not 
return. Hirta’s population dwindles. 
Harvest shrinks for lack of working 
hands. The losing struggle centers round 
the sons of the two Nestors of the colony. 
Accidental tragedy comes to one family, 
and unrelenting bitterness to the other. 
As a consequence, dramatically true and 
very delicately handled, a baby is born 
out of wedlock. And the adorable baby 
gradually brings the denouement by melt- 
ing down the bitterness, harmonizing the 
warring elements, and making possible 
the final momentous and unanimous de- 
cision for exodus from Hirta. The long, 
heroic cycle of human life on the island 
ends and rocky Hirta returns to its lone- 
ly isolation amid the Atlantic’s mists 
and storms. N.L.G. 
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RCA New Sound Projector 

The RCA Manufacturing Company, 
Camden, New Jersey, has announced a 
new 16mm sound motion picture pro- 
jector, called Model PG-170, designed 
specifically for use among schools and 
by industrial users of 16mm films. De- 
veloped by the same RCA Photophone 
engineers who have designed 35mm equip- 
ment now in use in large production 
studios and theatres, this 16mm projector, 
priced at $300, is said to meet the ex- 
acting requirements of theatrical projec- 
tion at moderate cost. 

Simplified in construction to provide 
ease of operation, the new machine has 
many features which are especially in- 





teresting to schools. These include: brill- 
iant projection with 750-watt lamp; 10- 
watt output sound with push-pull ampli- 
cation; simplified threading; theatrical 
framing with no change of projector 
position; efficient cooling. The machine’s 
sound reproduction is accomplished with 
RCA stabilized sound, with the sound 
drum mounted on shielded ballbearings ; 
and an electro-dynamic speaker mounted 
in separate case. The sound is sufficient 
for any classroom or average school 
auditorium. Other interesting features 
are: separate motor for film take-up and 
rewind which is adjustable to provide 
proper tension for 400 to 1600-foot reels; 
sound and silent film prejection speeds 
with governor-controlled motor, easy 
cleaning of aperture gates; provision for 
using microphone; connection for record 
players; variable tone control; and ex- 
treme portability, the projector and 
speaker together weighing 59 pounds. 


S.O.S. Expansion 


S.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. has taken 
over International Theatre Accessories 
Corp., with which S.O.S. was affiliated 
for years. The two concerns jointly occu- 
pied the premises at 636 Eleventh Ave- 
nue in Manhattan, where they manu- 
factured and distributed a varied line of 
theatre equipment. There will be no 
change in the officers or the directors 


under the new set-up. S.O.S. recently 
absorbed the business of Consolidated 
Theatre Supply Corp., and is now nego- 
tiating the acquisition of another equip- 
ment manufacturer said to be in business 
since 1922. 


Ampro Offers 8mm Projector 
Corporation, 2839 N. 
Chicago, have just 


The Ampro 
Western Avenue, 
introduced a new 8mm projector Model 
A-8, the first machine of this size to be 
manufactured by this company. The new 
model incorporates many fine features in 
design and construction, among them 
being: a still picture lever, reverse 
picture operation, automatic safety shutter 
and rewind, efficient cooling system, 400 
foot reel capacity, 500 watt illumination, 
automatic fire shutter, reel-locking de- 
vice, pilot light, centralized controls, easy 
threading, quite operation, optical system 
corrected for color films. It has a 1” 
F 1.6 objective lens, and operates on both 


AC and DC 100-125 volts. 


Keystone Science Units 

Three new vwnits in their Elementary 
Science series of lantern slides and ster- 
eographs, each consisting of 25 subjects, 
are being offered by Keystone View 
Company, Meadville, Pa. The photog- 
raphy is all new, being the work of 
Arthur E. Eldridge. The unit on “Butter- 
flies” is furnished all in color only. The 
stereographs of the units on “Insects” 
and “Moths” are plain. Both these units 
are furnished either with eight slides in 
color or all slides in color. The units 
previously published in the Elementary 
Science series are “Birds,” “Wild Flow- 
ers,” and “Trees.” 

For teachers seeking timely material 
on Finland, Keystone recommends their 
Geography Unit No. 32. All the stereo- 
graphs and slides in this unit were re- 
produced from negatives made in Finland 
two years ago by Major Sawders. A 
teachers’ manual accompanies the unit. 


New Filmo Master 8 Projector 


Just announced is the Filmo Master 
8 Projector, latest product of the Bell 
& Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago. The new machine is 
fundamentally the same as its prede- 
cessor, the Model 122 Filmo 8, but it said 
to be greatly refined and improved. New 
features are: rack-and-pinion tilt, where- 
by the picture is positioned simply by 
turning a knob; centralized switch panel, 
with separate controls for both lamp and 
motor mounted on the base of the pro- 
jector; tripod socket beneath the base; 
radio interference eliminator; lens-lock, 
as on Filmo 16mm. projectors, permitting 
the projection lens to be locked firmly 
in position after it is focused. Like its 
predecessor, the Filmo Master 8 has the 
B & H film-protecting side-tension fea- 
ture, all-gear drive, electric rewind, still 
picture clutch, framing device, and ability 
to take 300-, 400-, er 500-watt lamps. 


February, 1940 
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The new Balopticons ERM and LRM are in step 
with modern teaching procedures. These new models 


have all the features essential to ease in operation, 


BALOPTICON LRM 
Slides and Opaque Material 


Balopticon LRM is a combined slide and opaque 
projector with balanced illumination to avoid eye- 
strain. No great change in image brightness occurs 
when switching from one to the other nor is it 
necessary to move the Balopticon. 

Listed models differ only in projection lens equip 
ment. The 14 inch focus lens permits a projection 
distance of 18 to 20 feet. With the 18” focus lens, 
the projection distance may be as great as thirty 
feet, if used in a well-darkened room 


SPECIAL OBJECT HOLDER 





DESIGNED for GREATER CONVENIENCE 
IN USING VISUAL AIDS 


30th the ERM and LRM Balopticons have the new spring actuated 
holder for opaque material, which can be operated from either side 
or the back. It is free from any projection. This design permits 
use of selected 6” x6%”" areas from much larger material. Large 
door at the side provides access to the projection chamber for solid 
objects which can not be introduced conveniently otherwise. 


THE NEW ERM AND 
LRM BALOPTICONS 


Have Built-In-Blower 
Cooling System 


Located in the forepart of the 
base, out of the operator's way, 
the Built-In-Blower Cooling 
System forces a current of cold 
air over the opaque material 
being projected and out through 
the vents at the top of the 
Balopticon, thereby cooling the 
entire interior. Opaque mate- 
rial can be shown for as long 
as desired without harm. Inde- 
pendent switches are provided 
for illuminant and _ cooling 
system, wiring is concealed. 


long and trouble-free service, brilliant, sharp screen 
images, and ample provision for using effectively 
the wide variety of available teaching material. 


BALOPTICON ERM 
Opaque Material Only 


Balopticon ERM enables the teacher to project a 
vast amount of illustrative material, such as photo- 
graphs, post cards, printed pages or pictures, stamps, 
maps, charts, drawings; or even solid objects, such as 
geological or biological specimens, coins, and curios. 


The ERM Balopticon is noteworthy for brilliance 
of image and keenness of definition, especially 
important in taking notes and maintaining dis- 


cipline, and showing fine detail on the screen. 


Send for folder which describes these two new Balopticons in detail. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOM 


FOR YOUR EYES, INSIST ON BAUSCH & LOMB EYEWEAR, MADE FROM BAUSCH & LOMB 
GLASS TO BAUSCH & LOMB HIGH STANDARDS OF PRECISION «© «© «© «© «© «@ @ 
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he ‘Film Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Bad Little Angel (V. Weidler, Guy Kibbee) 
(MGM) Appealing sentimental little drama 
with religious motif and much pathos and 
humor. V. Weidler as little orphan girl charm- 
ingly meets all problems through counsel of 
the Lord. Melodramatic climax, highly emo- 
tional for children, but happily resolved. 1-15-40 
(A) & (Y¥) Good of kind (C) Probably 


Big Gay, The (McLaglen, Jackie Cooper) (Univ) 
Innocent lad, forced into aiding escaping con- 
victs, is sentenced for crime. Stolen money re- 
covered, which would have cleared boy, is long 
withheld by prison warden. McLaglen good as 
rash, impulsive warden and moral weakling. 
Morbid theme well handled. 1-23-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Blondie Brings Up Baby (Penny Singleton, Lake) 
(Colum) Another in comic-strip series with many 
of the inanities less funny on screen. Piquancy 
and charm in suburban domestic scenes. Others 
seem absurd and stupid. Dagwood loses and re- 
gains job, Daisy gets lost, Baby Dumpling goes 
to school. Very elementary but amusing. 2-6-40 
(A) Fair (Y) Good (C) Excellent 


Child Is Born, A (Fitzgerald, Page) (Warner) 
Serious but uninspired attempt at realistic picture 
of maternity ward. Young wife about to be 
mother, under life sentence for unexplained mur- 
-der, chooses death that child may live. Char- 
acters utterly obvious “types.” Fitzgerald and 
Page good, but whole fails to convince. 1-23-40 
(A) Unconvincing (Y) No (C) No 


Earl of Chicago (Montgomery, Arnold) (MGM) 
Strange, impossible, rather depressing, yet absorb- 
ing picture. Tough uncouth head of Chicago dis- 
tilleries inherits English estates and title and goes 
over to “‘cash in.’’ Kills partner, is tried by House 
of Lords, found guilty, executed. Unusual psy- 
chological role finely done by Montgomery. 2-6-40 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 


End of a Day, The (French-Eng. titles) Ab- 
sorbing drama done with deft, realistic *rench 
touch. Romances, intrigues, amusing complica- 
tions of retired actresses and actors in private 
home for aged thespians. Interlocking themes 
of plot expertly handled. Notable acting by 
fine cast. 1-30-40 
(A) Excellent (Y) and (C) No 


Everything Happens at Night (Henie, Cum- 
mings, Milland) (Fox) Diverting, fast-moving 
comedy-romance brings in logically Sonja’s 
magnificent solo skating in palatial setting 
and amusing doings of two competitors for 
her heart and for a “‘scoop’”’ on famous doctor, 
supposedly dead. Charming backgrounds. 1-23-40 
(A) & (Y) Very entertaining (C) Good 


Fighting 69th, The (Cagney, O’Brien, Brent) 
(Warner) Powerful war drama, finely acted by 
excellent cast, dedicated to the famous Father 
Duffy. Scrappy, tough, disagreeable private earns 
hatred of regiment, turns yellow at front. Finally 
redeemed by priest. Gruesome war scenes but 
emphasis on human relationships. 1-30-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Harrowing (C) No 


Flying Deuces, The (Laurel and Hardy) (RKO) 
Ridiculous but amusing comedy a la Mack 
Sennett, Hardy falls in love with French 
girl who rejects him. They join the Foreign 
Legion to forget and soon desert. Typical 
Laurel and Hardy complications ensue. Clever 
ending. 1-30-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) and (C) Amusing 


Gone With the Wind (Leigh, Gable, de Havilland, 
Howard) (MGM) Technically superb, splendidly 
acted, completescreening of famous novel of lovely 
old South ruined by Civil War. Painstaking detail, 
gorgeous background and costume, relentless 
Technicolor, countless episodes, fluctuating dra- 
matic tensity, for nearly 4 hours! 1-30-40 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C’ No 


Green Hell (Joan Bennett, Fairbanks, Jr.) (Univ) 
Fine cast used in stereotyped jungle thriller of 
pseudo-scientific search for Inca treasure by 
six males and one female (absurdly chic amid 
Amazonian wilds). Full of artificial Hollywood 
“punch,” limping plot, stilted situations, im- 
possible heroics, pretentious hokum. 1-23-40 
(A) Artificial thriller (Y) & (C) No 


Heaven With a Barbed Wire Fence (Jean Rogers, 
Raymond Walburn) (Fox) Mediocre tale of ad- 
ventures of train-jumpers — eccentric old profes- 
sor, Spanish girl] refugee (totally unconvincing), 
young hobo, and rather obnoxious boy whose every 
cent was used to buy Arizona ranch. Plot point- 
less, action feeble, situations stupid. 1-23-40 
(A) (Y) & (C) Worthless 


Henry Goes Arizona (Frank Morgan, V. Weidler) 
(MGM) Entertaining little comedy melodrama. 
Morgan excellent as genteel but timid New York- 
er who inherits ranch after brother's death. Wants 
to flee plotting enemies, but devoted niece per- 
suades him to stay. Tricks and subdues enemies 
with cleverness. Unpretentious, good fun. 1-30-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) Amusing 


Invisible Man Returns, The (Hardwicke, V. Price) 
(Univ) Fantastic, utterly preposterous, char- 
acteristically Hollywood horror film with pseudo- 
medical features. Innocent man sentenced for 
murder, made invisible by doctor, escapes and 
tracks down real murderer. Doctor restores visi- 
bility by uncanny methods. Gruesome. 1-30-40 
(A) Absurd (Y) and (C) No 


Invisible Stripes (Raft, Jane Bryan) (Warner) 
Vivid film of ex-convict’s struggle to get. and 
hold job and keep kid brother from going 
crooked. Finally joins gang to supply needed 
funds for brother, and meets death he antici- 
pated. Mother and brother relationship well 


done. Lurid gang killings. 2-6-40 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Too morbid (C) No 


Judge Hardy and Son (Hardy Family) (MGM) 
Wholesome amusing ‘“‘Hardy” story. Andy's ro- 
mances and financial problems as complicated as 
ever. Illness of mother sentimentally but human- 
ly and gracefully handled. Situation of selfish 
daughter deserting her aged parents righted by 
Judge Hardy and son. Emotional scenes. 1-30-40 
(A) and (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


Kid Nightingale (John Payne, Jane Wyman) 
(Warner) Brisk tempo to small town farce. 
Ambitious. talented young singer lured into 
prize fight business by false promises of 
scheming promoters. Clean, fast, emphasis on 
comedy, but predominantly stereotyped and 
definitely second rate. 1-15-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) Valueless (C) No 


Mad Empress, The (Medea Novelara, Nagel) 
(Warner) Elaborate historical picture of mu- 
tual devotion of Maximilian and Carlotta and 
their heroic defense against forces of republic 
and Juarez despite Napoleon's betrayal. Slow 
tempo, but well done. English version of pre- 
vious Spanish production. 2-6-40 
(A) & (Y) Fairly interesting (C) No 


Main Street Lawyer (Ed. Ellis, A. Louise) 
(Republic) Nice little small town drama. 
Kindly, capable attorney blackmailed by crook 
whom he is about to try, but who knows truth 
about his prison-born adopted daughter. Melo- 
dramatic climax but mostly unpretentious, 
homely, rather interesting film. 1-15-40 
(A) Fair (Y) Good of kind (C) Perhaps 


Mexican Spitfire (Velez, Leon Errol) (RKO) 
Ridiculous, somewhat risque farce-comedy, in- 
volving complex marriage and illegal divorce 
situations. Film flavored by nonsensical antics 
of shrieking heroine. Much elementary but dis- 
tinetive humor supplied by Errol’s dual role. 
Slapstick climax a la Mack Sennett. 1-23-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) Hardly 


Mill on the Floss (Geraldine Fitzgerald) (Stand- 
ard) George Eliot’s famous “Romeo and Juliet’”’ 
story (of young lives ruined by family feud) 
expertly set, costumed and acted. Convincingly 
portrays early 19th century England. Fitzgerald 
superb. Picture’s faults largely those dueto faith- 
ful screening of the Mid-Victorian novel. 1-15-40 
(A) Excellent (Y) Good (C) Mature 


My Little Chickadee (West, Fields) (Univ) 
Risque western comedy melodrama of Gay 
90’s. Happy combination of West and Fields. 
“Flower Belle” of checkered past, driven out 
of town by woman vigilantes, saves self by 
mock marriage to Fields. Mae milder, Fields 
funnier than of old. 2-6-40 
(A) Good of kind (Y) & (C) No 
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Oh, Johnny, How You Can Love (Tom Brown, 
Peggy Moran) (Univ) Fairly entertaining harm- 
less ltightweight farce-melodrama. Traveling 
salesboy wrecks eloping girl’s car, is persuaded 
to take her to New York but gangster side- 
tracks them to Canada. Climax in trick tourist 
cottage. Snappy dialogue and action. 2-6-40 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


Our Neighbors, the Carters (Fay Bainter, Frank 
Craven)(Para) Rather pleasant, human unpre- 
tentious little story. Father of five forced out 
of business by cut-rate competitor. Wealthy 
friend offers to adopt child and settle annuity 
on family. All ends happily with family to- 
gether and business established. 1-23-40 
(A) Pleasing (Y) & (C) Very good 


Overture to Glory (Hebrew-Eng. titles) Story 
of Jewish Cantor who is influenced by com- 
poser to become opera singer, but returns 
eventually to sing his last in the synagogue. 
Much fine singing, many excellent, realistic 
scenes, but action slow and many details long 
drawn out. 1-30-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) & (C) Little interest 


Raffles (de Havilland, Niven) (Warner) Excellent, 
completely diverting, deftly played entertain- 
ment. Debonnaire gentleman-thief, as Robin Hood 
in English high life, pulls final coup to save 
honor of friend before reforming for his lady 
love. Suspense well-sustained. Niven charming 
as suave, clever, likeable Raffles. 1-15-40 
(A) & (Y) Fine of kind (C) Too mature 


Remember the Night (Barbara Stanwyck, Fred 
McMurray) (Para) After trite opening, rather im- 
probable situation of prosecuting attorney and 
girl thief becomes thoroughly human, diverting 
story. He postpones trial, posts bond and takes 
culprit home for Christmas! Sentimental scenes 
well done. Consistent, naturalconclusion. 1-23-40 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Entertaining (C) Perhaps 


Return of Dr. X (R. Lane, H. Bogart) (War- 
ner) Murder mystery drama. Doctor’s experi- 
ments with blood composition resurrects a 
man dependent upon blood of others! Oft-used 
role of meddling smart aleck reporter who 
unravels crimes. Thrill, horror and suspense 
in pseudo-medical atmosphere. 1-15-40 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Slightly Honorable (O’Brien, Arnold) (U.A.) 
Lively, wisecracking comedy-murder- mystery 
with cheap touches. District attorney gets out 
of political machine and into trouble. Framed 
in murder case. Absurdly pursued and caught 
by empty-headed heroine. Moments of high 


tension, but mainly humcrous. 2-6-4 
(A) Diverting (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Student Romance (Patrick Knowles) (British) 
Over-sentimentalized musical comedy of stu- 
dent life at Heidelberg. Usual far-fetched ro- 
mantic tale of singing (not too well) student, 
his comic faithful friend, a princess (poor 
actress, thin voice) and pretty barmaid. Whole 
production a bit cloying. 1-9-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) Probably good 


Thou Shalt Not Kill (Bickford) (Republic) 
Mediocre melodrama. Innocent man convicted 
of murder of girl. Murderer confesses to priest. 
Dramatic climax, when two priests discuss 
sanctity of confessional, misses. Melodramatic 
climax when murderer tries to kill priest! 
Usual thrill stuff. 1-15-40 
(A) Poor (Y) &(C) By no means 


Too Busy to Work (Jones Family) Mayor-hus- 
band neglects business for civil affairs. Wife 
proceeds to teach him lesson by neglecting 
home for amateur theatricals. Many farcical, 
over-worked, ridiculous situations. Definitely 
class B but harmless, perhaps amusing for 
the uncritical. 1-15-40 
(A) Hardly (Y) & (C) Probably amusing 


Tropic Fury (Arlen, Devine) (Univ) Formula 
adventure story. Rubber industry specialist 
goes into depths of Amazon, finds lost scien- 
tist at mercy of cruel rubber king with delu- 
sions of grandeur. No new angles to unpre- 
tentious usual-type thriller. Fair interest for 
the undiscriminating. 2-6-40 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


We Are Not Alone (Muni, Bryant, Robson) ( War- 
ner) Strong, poignant drama of human relation- 
ships skillfully cast and produced. Muni notable 
as kindly, understanding country doctor, caught, 
with fine little governess heroine in tragic web 
woven by ignorance, intolerance and stupidity 
which sends them to their death. 12-19-39 
(A) Fine of kind (Y) Depressing (C) No 





Also for the Visual Field — 


“1000 AND ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 
(New 15th Edition just out) 


“1000 and ONE” The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films, 
published annually is famous in the field of visual instruction 
as the standard film reference source, indispensable to film 
users in the educational field. The new edition lists and de- 
scribes over 5,000 films, classified into 147 different subject 
groups (including large group of entertainment subjects). An 
additional feature this year is a complete alphabetical list of 
every film in the directory. Other information includes designa- 
tion of whether a film is available in 16mm, or 35mm, silent 
or sound, number of reels and sources distributing the films, 
with range of prices charged. 


128 pp. Paper. Price 75c. 


AN ALTERNATIVE FOR REVOLUTION AND WAR 
By Albert E. Osborne. 

A stimulating, wide-range view of the higher potentialities 
of visual instruction in promoting world harmony by a “more 
humanity-centered education.” A pertinent reply to H. G. 
Wells’ dictum that “the future is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 
124 pp. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


VISUALIZING THE CURRICULUM. 
By C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman. 


Presents in theory and in practice the basic methodology of 
visual instruction in relation to classroom procedure. Through- 
out the text the theory of visual aids is applied to textbook 
illustration. “Visualizing the Curriculum”, itself a splendidly 
“visualized text”, provides an abundance of technical guidance 
in the form of illustrative drawings of photographs, reports of 
school journeys, suggestions for mounting materials, for mak- 
ing slides, film strios, etc. It incorporates up-to-date material, 
provides a fine balance in the treatment of various teaching 
aids, evaluates various types of aids, and defines the functions 
and values of each in the learning process. 


320 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $3.50. 
(20% discount to schools) 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK. (3rd Edition) 
By Ellsworth C. Dent. 

Presents in convenient form, practical information for those 
interested in applying visual and audio-visual aids to instruc- 
tion. The six chapters include discussions on “The Status of 
Visual Instruction,” “Types of Visual Aids and Their Use,” 
“Types of Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction,” “Types of Sound 
Aids for Schools,” “Organizing the Audio-Visual Service," 
“Source List of Materials and Equipment.” 


212 pp. Illus. Cloth. Price $1.50. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

An important contribution to the literature of the visual field. 
Presents in unusually interesting form the results of extended 
investigations on the teaching values of the lantern slide and 
stereograph. 156 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $1.00 

(67c to E. S. subscribers) 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOME VISUAL 
AIDS IN SEVENTH GRADE INSTRUCTION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph. D. 

The first published work of authoritative research in the 
visual field, foundational to all research work following it. Not 
only valuable to research workers, but an essential reference 
work for all libraries. 


131 pp. Cloth. Price $1.00 (67c to subscribers of E. S.) 


(25c to E. S. subscribers) 


Full Proceedings of the Midwestern Forum on Visual 
Aids (Held in Chicago, May 1939) 

The most complete record ever printed and on one of the 
livest visual meetings ever held. Numerous addresses by leading 
figures in the visual field, a notable Directors’ Round Table 
and three complete recordings of classes taught by sound films 
are among the rich contents of the 80-page booklet. 


80 pages, Paper. Price 50c. 
(25c to subscribers of Educational Screen) 


HOW TO MAKE HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
By G. E. Hamilton. 

Simple directions for making this economical and increas- 
ingly popular teaching aid. 24 pp. Paper. Price 10c. 


EVALUATION OF STILL PICTURES FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL USE. By Lelia Trolinger 

A full presentation of the latest piece of research on de- 
termination of teaching values of pictures. Development of 
the Score Card and elaborate experiment in use of same. Full 
documentation, tabulation of results, and appendices. The 
latest, most complete and scholarly investigation of a problem 
in the visual teaching field that has long needed such a 
solution. 48 pp. Paper. Illus. Price 50c. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE. 
By Frederick L. Devereux. 

Presenting preliminary solutions of some of the more im- 
portant problems encountered in adapting the talking picture 
to the service of education. The first six chapters deal with 
the development of fundamental bases of production, with the 
experimentation which has been conducted, and with suggested 
problems for future research. The remaining chapters discuss 
the effective use of the sound film in teaching. 

220 pp. Cloth Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILM. 
By M. R. Brunstetter, Ph. D. 

Discusses the utilization of the educational sound film, and 
lists and illustrates techniques for placing the film into effective 
service in the classroom. The procedures suggested are based 
upon extended experience in studying teachers’ use of sound 
films and in helping to organize programs of audio visual in- 
struction in school systems. Two valuable Appendices and 


a full index. 
175 pp. Cloth. Illus. Price $2.00. (20% discount to schools) 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Cline M. Koon. 

A report of the instructional use and indirect educational in- 
fluence of motion pictures in this country, divided into nine 
units. Treats the motion picture (1) as an educational influence; 
(2) in service of health and social hygiene; (3) in governmental 
service and patriotism; (4) in vocational guidance; (5) in in- 
ternational understanding; (6) Motion picture legislation; (7) 
technique of production and distribution; (8) systematic intro- 
duction of films in teaching; (9) general educational problems 
of films in teaching. 


106 pp. Paper. Price $1.00 (20% discount to schools) 
THE STEREOGRAPH and LANTERN SLIDE 


IN EDUCATION. By G. E. Hamilton. 
The most comprehensive discussion yet published. 


47 pp. Paper. Price 15c. 


TO ORDER, Check Material Desired and Fill in Blank Below 


To subscribers 
Price of E. S. 

“1000 and One” Film Directory $ .75 (1 $ 250 
An Alternative for Revolution and War.... 1.25 [1] 1.25 FJ 
Visualizing the Curriculum 3.50 7 3.50 7 

(To Schools) 2.80 CT] 2.80 () 
The Audio-Visual Handbook 1.50 FJ 1.502 
Picture Values in Education 1.00 7 67 7 
Comparative Effectiveness of 

Some Visual Aids 1.00 7 670 
Proceedings of Mid-West Forum on 

Visual Aids 500 250 
Evaluation of Still Pictures 500 507 
The Educational Talking Picture 2.00 1 2.007 

(To Schools) 1.60 [) 1.60 [ 
How to Use Educational Sound Film 2.007 2.00 1) 

(To Schools) 1.60 () 1.60 [J 
Motion Pictures in Education in 

The United States 1.00 F 1.00 7 

(To Schools) ... .80 7) 800 
Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education .15[ 150 
How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides 10) 100) 





Subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


U. S. 1 year, $2.00 0 2 years, $3.00 0 
Foreign 1 year, $3.00 0 2 years, $5.00 DO 
Canada 1 year, $2.25 O 2 years, $3.50 O 


Educational Screen 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 
Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (2) 


661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 76) 
Bailey Film Service (3, 4) 

1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Cal. 
{See advertisement on page 74) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 44) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 73) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Commonwealth Pictures Corp. (2, 5) 


729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 78) 

DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th Fl, Coughlan Bldg. 

Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 83) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
* 356 Madison Ave., New York City 

Eastman Kodak Storees, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 79) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 
(See advertisement on page 41) 

Frith Films (1) 
P. O. Box 565, Hollywood, Calif. 

Garrison Films (3, 6) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 

(See advertisement on page 76) 

General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 

35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 75) 

Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

(See advertisement on page 77) 

Guy D. Haselton, Travelettes (1, 2, 4) 
7936 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

J. H. Hoffberg Co., Inc. (2, 5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

(See advertisement on page 45) 

International Film Bureau €3, 5) 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 

International Geographic Pictures (2, 5) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 82) 

Lewis Film Service (3) 

105 E. Ist St.. Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 75) 

The Manse Library (3) 

1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 76) 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (3) 

145 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 66) 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


Pictorial Films , (2) 
1650 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertimement on page 77) 
Arthur C. Pillsbury (2) 
640 Arlington Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 76) 

Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 82) 
Swank Motion Pictures (2) 

5861 Plymouth, St. Louis, Mo. 
(See advertisement on page 75) 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 69) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 74) 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 81) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 44) 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films, Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 68) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 45) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 71) 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 


State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Sound Projector (2) 
1917 Oxford St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 78) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 42) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 
2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 67) 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $1.50 per issue; additional listings 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Motion Picture Screen & 
Accessories Co., Inc. 


351 W. 52nd St., New York City 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 


Johnson Co. Bank Bldg., 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Friends of the Western Mountains 


Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”’ 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 45) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 46) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 77) 


Society for Visual Education 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


‘See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Spindler & Sauppe, Inc. 


86 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


(See advertisement on page 77) 
Visual Education Service 


131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 76) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisment on page 46) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 85) 


DeVry Corporation 


1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 


Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 


156 King St., W. Toronto 


Hirsch & Kaye 


239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Spencer Lens Co. 


19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


) 








indicates firm supplies 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound-on-film. 
indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 
indicates firm supplies 
silent. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound. 

indicates firm supplies 
sound and silent. 


REFERENCE NUMBERS 


mm. 
mm. 
mm. 
mm. 
mm. 








under other headings, 75c 


each. 




















